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Hotels...department stores... banks... businesses of every type — all report 
savings in this range after mechanizing their accounting with National 
Accounting Machines. These savings often paid for the whole installation 
the first year—and then ran on indefinitely! Some of these concerns were 
large—some employed only 50.... Could you cut costs correspondingly? 
Ask your local National representative to check your present set-up, and 
report to you fully and specifically. There is no cost or obligation of any kind. 
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| educational courses provided by the company. Nuclear physics, pes 
i electronics, scientific subjects are taught advanced workers. 
Apprentices are taught everything from machinist trades to higher 
engineering. In all, 63 courses are taught by 500 expert instruc- Cc 
tors. By developing new skills and new talents, employees v 
improve their jobs and increase their contributions to the quality j ms 
of General Electric products. 
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as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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AND ATTACH YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


That will be our authorization to 
send you—for each of the next 20 
weeks—at a total cost to you of only 
$2.50, a publication that will guide 
you to sound investment decisions. 


We'll send you zo tips, no forecasts, 
no high-sounding pronouncements. 
But this is what you will get:-— 


A weekly magazine, edited by and for 
investment men, chock full of authentic 
facts, news and interpretations. You'll re- 
ceive comments, analyses, articles by pro- 
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Imagination creates a super finish 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
Cae 


Demonstrating smoothness of Superfinish, developed by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


A mirror that reflects more miles ! 


The “mirror” in this picture is tough 
steel— Superfinished. 

It’s really mirror-smooth . . . when 
that engineer runs a needle across its 
surface, even his medical stethoscope 
doesn’t detect the slightest scratch. 

That Superfinish method, used on 
many vital moving parts of our cars, 
successfully cuts down what used to 
be considered “normal” wear! 

It was developed by Chrysler pro- 
duction experts seeking a new and 





Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
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Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


finer metal-finishing process. In those 
days, certain car parts lasted longer 
when hand-finished than when fin- 
ished by the best factory methods. 
Could they invent a machine that 
would duplicate or improve on slow 
hand work without its high cost? 
They could and did. And the re- 
sult is Superfinish—a method of fin- 
ishing metal far more smoothly than 
ever before possible. Vital parts of 
all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
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PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 





Chrysler cars are Superfinished today. 
These cars are quieter, perform better, F 
because Superfinish allows closer fit 









and better lubrication of parts. Wear — 
is cut to a minimum. A few seconds — 
of Superfinishing can mean many extra “ 
months of trouble-free operation for = 
your car’s moving parts. “— 
This great development is another al 
example of how we apply practical “ti 
imagination to make our cars the 7s 
most advanced of all—year after year. hall 
pres 
Hen 
CORPORATION |:.: 
DESOTO CHRYSLER J:;. 
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Hy Louis 


he.prospects for the coming year 

are as unpredictable as they were 
at the beginning of 1947. In my fore- 
cast for last year I cited the economic 
uncertainties with which the nation 
was confronted. This condition has 
not changed. While our commerce 
did reach a great volume, and our na- 
tional income swelled to a new rec- 
ord, security values ended at low 
levels. 

Here we had a paradox that re- 
flected a lack of confidence, for under 
normal conditions such expansion 
would have meant much higher stock 
prices. While the inflation spiral con- 
tinued its rapid ascent, the one area 
it failed to affect was the security 
market. 


Courage Vital 


Our economic uncertainties have 
not been removed. In fact some of 
them have been accentuated to such 
a degree that they defy any logical 
attempt to appraise the incoming 
year. One thing alone we know, and 
that is that we will have to contend 
with them. We might as well face 
them with courage and determination, 
and set our sails accordingly. 

Let me say here, as a preface to 
what follows, that I am no pessimist. 
I still remain firm in my faith that 
we ultimately will enter upon a pro- 
longed period of prosperity. But be- 
fore we can do so it will be neces- 
sary to remove the economic barriers 
now impeding our progress. 

First we must realize that confi- 
dence is the motivating spark of any 
progress. People must feel sure of 
the outlook—they must have the in- 
centive to work, to save and to in- 










vest their surplus capital. But they 
cannot muster the necessary confi- 
dence when their minds are.confused 
by the outpouring from two schools 
of thought, one claiming that infla- 
tion is carrying us toward a deep de- 
pression and the other denying it. 
Hence most of us find ourselves in 
the valley of doubt. 

This prevailing psychology which 
acts as a deterrent to progress and 
is one of the principal barriers in 
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The Barriers We Face In 1948 | 
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the path, stems largely from the 
bungling of our economic problems 
ever since the New Deal came into 
power. 

The inflation now gripping us had 
its inception in the Government’s pro- 
gram of lavish spending and unbal- 
anced budgets, and was accentuated 
by the war. Not until it was realized 
that inflation was getting out of hand 
did the Administration make any move 
against it, and then it attempted only 
to treat the symptoms instead of get- 
ting at the root of the disease and 
eliminating it. The cardinal mistake, 
which has come back to haunt the 
Administration, was its declaration 
that wages could be increased with- 
out raising prices, an assertion just 
the opposite of the facts. For two 
successive years wages were hoisted 
and thus costs of every kind spiraled. 
And now a third wave of wage in- 
creases appears in the making. Liv- 
ing costs have reached a level where 
it is difficult for the average person 
to make income and outgo meet. 

Inflation must be controlled as the 
starting point for prosperity and 
progress. We have been living on the 
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having weathered two World 
Wars, and all depressions 
since its founding in 1902, 
notes with grateful apprecia- 
tion the support of thousands 
of subscribers and hundreds 
of advertisers that has made 
possible the attainment of this 
significant milestone. 


—The Publisher 
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fat which we accumulated in previ- 
ous years. We cannot continue to do 
so much longer. Since the war ended 
we have spent more than $15 billion 
of our wealth to aid Europe, and 
strangely enough a considerable part 
of this went to Soviet Russia, which 
has become our most belligerent an- 
tagonist. These huge expenditures 
have undeniably been a factor in cre- 
ating our prevailing scarcity, which 
in turn has accelerated the speed of 
inflation’s growth. Before we go 
much further with large grants of 
funds it behooves those in power and 
in whose hands rests our destiny, to 
strike a balance sheet of our re- 
sources so that, as Bernard Baruch 
has pointed out, we can avoid impair- 
ing our cwn solvency. 


Planning Essential 


Carelessly constructed credit con- 
trols might turn out to be disastrous. 
We have been able to build up our 
prosperity by the use of credit. In 
its fiscal affairs a Government to 
maintain solvency must be as prudent 
with its expenditures as must pri- 
vate enterprises and individuals. It 
must maintain a balanced budget, 
which means planning its expenses to 
fit its revenues, instead of piling debt 
upon debt in peacetime. 

Further clouding our outlook is the 
fact that we face a national election 
in November with all the furor which 
attends such an event. There is no 
doubt that it will be marked with bit- 
ter charges and countercharges of ne- 
glect and mishandling of our domestic 
economy and foreign affairs. None of 

Please turn to page 32 






Commission Rise 


Studied by Curb 






Although no conclusions can yet be drawn, rela- 


tive volume of N.Y.S.E. and Curb has been little 


affected since former raised its brokerage fees 


By Freeman Cleaves 


> ffective Noyember 3 last, the 
New York Stock Exchange in- 
stituted a raise in brokerage com- 
missions which had its greatest effect 
on stocks selling at prices between 
$20 and $60, the range in which the 
larger proportion of its sales occur. 
_The New York Curb, since that time, 
has been making a study of these 
higher commission rates and of their 
effect on trading. Although it is too 
early as yet for any conclusions to 
be reached, a comparison of trading 
on the Stock Exchange and Curb 
during the last six months would in- 
dicate that Big Board volume has 
been. little affected since the Ex- 
change raised its commission rate 
minima. 


Volume Considered 


If the higher rates had served as 
any marked deterrent to Stock Ex- 
change trading, favoring the Curb 
instead, some gain in the percentage 
of Curb volume to total volume 
might have been witnessed during the 
first week the increased commissions 
went into effect. Instead, this per- 
centage figure fell off from the pre- 
ceding week, and although the Curb 
did make a slightly better showing 
in November in relation to Stock 
Exchange trading and total trading, 
the increase was by no means excep- 
tional. 

For some reason not apparent on 





N. Y. S. E. and Curb Volume 


MY... Re. 
S.E. Curb Total -— Proportion ~ 
Volume Volume Volume ° 
(Mil- (Mil- (Mil- Curb to 
Month lions) lions) lions) Total N.Y.S.E. 
July .. 255 63 31.8 198% 24.7% 
Aug. .. 142 32 17.4 18.6 22.8 
Sept. .. 16.0 40 20.0 20.0 25.0 
(ce .. oO @4 Geo aes 26.9 
Nov. .. 164 46 210 22.0 28.1 
Dec. .« 275 68. 343 199 24.8 
Week ended: 
fon, 3. 42. 12 6.0 20.5 25.8 
Jan. 10. 52 1.3 6.5 20.0 24.7 
6 


the surface, the Curb had rather 
large percentages of the total trading 
on three successive Saturdays in No- 
vember—29 per cent on. November 
1, 27 per cent on November 8, and 
32 per cent on November 15. These 
three days alone largely accounted 
for the Curb’s improved showing for 
the entire month. Nevertheless, the 
Curb’s percentage of November trad- 
ing volume was less than that of the 
preceding June. 

Following the slight improvement 
shown in November, the Curb’s share 
of total trading fell back again during 
the intensive tax-selling of the follow- 
ing month, Big Board trading in- 
creasing from about 16.4 million 
shares in November to 27.5 million 
in the final month. But following 
December, which can hardly be con- 
sidered a typical month, the Curb’s 
previous improvement is not being 
repeated so far in January and no 
visible trend from the Big Board to 
the Curb is yet apparent. 


Customer Resistance 


There has been, however, some re- 
sistance to increased brokerage fees. 
Some customers, particularly those 
with incomes in the four-digit range, 
refrained from selling Big Board 
stocks for tax losses because the game 
wasn’t worth the candle. Upon de- 
bating whether or not to sell shares 
to take a long-term loss, they dis- 
covered it wouldn’t pay in view of 
the increased commissions for stock 
sales and reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds. 

But even though this customer 
resistance may have lightened Big 
Board trading, there was no marked 
accession of business to the Curb. 

To go back a little, the New York 
Stock Exchange adopted the commis- 
sion rate increase not only on ac- 
count of higher business costs but be- 
cause an increasing number of mem- 


ber firms were sharing a diminishing 
volume of business. The number of 
member firms of both the N.Y.S.E. 
and Curb has been growing larger 
since 1943, when membership was at 
a low point following a long decline 
beginning in 1930. But whereas the 
Stock Exchange had 537 member 
firms in 1943, it now has more than 
600 with some 920 branch offices, the 
number of member firms being about 
the same as in 1940 when 207.6 mil- 
lion shares were traded against 253.6 
million last year. However, the pick- 
up in the number of branch offices 
has been a little slow since 1940 when 
their total was somewhat greater than 
now. Curb Exchange memberships, 
both regular and associate, numbered 
480 as of January 1 last compared 
with 389 five years ago (January 1, 
1943). 

Although it is a little too early to 
say whether the Curb will raise its 
brokerage fees, any increase which 
might be adopted will not be the same 
as that announced by the Stock Ex- 
change. It has been noted that the 
Stock Exchange increase has its 
greatest effect in the $30-$60 price 
bracket, while stocks selling at less 
than $15 (particularly in respect to 
100-share lots) were affected to a 
mtch lesser degree. But the larger 
proportion of Curb trading is in 
shares selling at $10 or less, and thus 
a different basis for any increase 
would have to be worked out to fit 
the present business framework. 

Although any change in market 
movement must continue over several 
months before a trend is established, 
Curb. Exchange ‘officials say they do 
not know whether any definite stand 
for or against new commission rates 
will be taken soon or sometime later 
on. 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
Curb Rates 
7——25-Share Lots 7——100-Share Lots— 
*Curb New *Curb New 
Ex- N.Y. Ex- N.Y. 

Share change S.E. In- change S.E.  In- 


Price Rates Rates crease Rates Rates crease 


$5 $5.00 $6.00 20% $10.00 $10.00- .. 
10 5.00 675 35 15.00 15.00 

15 5.00 788 58 1625 17,50 

20 5.006 9.00 80 17.50 20.00 14 
30. 5.00 11.25 125 20.00 25.00 25 
40 5.63 12.50 122 2250 30.00 33 
50 6.25 1250100 25.00 31.00 24 
60 688 12.50 82 27.50 32.00 16 
70 7.50 12.50 67 30.00 33.00 10 
80 8.13 1250 24 32.50 34.00 5 
90 875 12.50 43 35.00 35.00 .. 
100 8.75 12.50 43 35.00 36.00. 3 


*Curb Exchange 


rates. 


rates same as old N.Y.S.9 
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Gestures Won't 


Bring Price Drop 


Price cuts of 3 to 10 per cent by General Electric may be 


jeopardized by renewed wage demands. Auto and tire 


markdowns in 1947 had to be rescinded as costs climbed 


By Allan F. Hussey 


fective January 1, General Elec- 
tric Company reduced prices by 
amounts varying from three to ten 
per cent on a wide range of electrical 
appliances. The list includes re- 
frigerators, ranges, radios, television 
sets, dishwashers, vacuum cleaners, 
automatic blankets, irons, mixers, cof- 
fee makers, clocks and waffle irons. 
Some 40 per cent of the company’s 
total output will be affected, and the 
move is expected to save consumers 
about $50 million annually. 
These reductions obviously were 
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not needed to stimulate demand, since 
even at former prices the company 
could have sold more consumer dura- 
ble goods than it could produce. Ac- 
cording to GE president Wilson, it 
was based on the company’s “convic- 
tion and belief that voluntary action 
and self-restraint by individual citi- 
zens and companies can do most to 
reverse the tide of inflation.” He 
also stated “ . . . we hope and expect 
that others will join us, so that ma- 
terials and components © purchased 
will be reduced in price, and that even 
further price reductions may follow.” 


Commendable Action 


This action and the philosophy in- 
spiring it are commendable and wel- 
come. Obviously, if the price spiral 
is to be halted by any means other 
than the painful and involuntary proc- 
ess of “boom and bust,’ someone 
must take the lead in halting it. 
Everyone must hope that General 





"gM Electric’s action will have such an 
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effect, but there is some question that 
this will be the case. 

In September, 1946, the OPA al- 
lowed automobile manufacturers a six 
er cent price increase for a six 
months’ period. Although the Ford 
Motor Company had lost $32.9 mil- 
lion dollars during the first nine 
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1947 Auto and Tire Cuts Quickly Restored 


months of 1946, even after tax carry- 
back credits, a “modest” profit was 
shown in the final quarter of the year 
and on the strength of this improve- 
ment the company on January 15, 
1947, reduced passenger car prices 
from $15 to $50 each. 

However, it proved impossible to 
maintain the price reductions. Mate- 
rial costs continued to rise and the 
company was confronted with new 
wage demands, eventually settled in 
the fall (retroactive to May 31) on 
the basis of a wage increase equival- 
ent to 15 cents an hour. A $51.6 
million operating loss was incurred in 
the first nine months of 1947. In Au- 
gust, shortly after price increases had 
been announced by General Motors 
and Chrysler, Ford raised prices an 
average of 4.2 per cent. 

International Harvester had a sim- 
ilar experience. Last March the 
company announced price cuts calcu- 
lated to save its customers some $20 
million last year. But costs refused 
to remain static ; in November a wage 
dispute was settled with, of course, an 
increase in wages. In December, 
prices on most products had to be 
advanced. 

An even more widespread—but 





equally unsuccessiul—effort to reduce 
prices was initiated by merchants in 
Newburyport, Mass., in April of last 
year. They instituted a 10 per cent 
price cut “across the board” in the 
hope that wholesalers and manufac- 
turers supplying them would take 
similar action and thus permit the cut 
to be maintained. The ‘“Newbury- 
port Plan” was adopted in Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., and numerous other 
communities throughout the nation. 
Some suppliers cut prices, but not 
enough of them were able to do so to 
permit the plan to continue. 

In all three of these instances, price 
cuts were voluntary. But there was 
another example in 1947 of a price 
reduction which was forced by com- 
petitive conditions ; even this was not 
sustained. Early last summer, the 
record levels of passenger car tire pro- 
duction were reflected in expansion of 
retailers’ stocks to peak levels. Price 
cutting by mail order firms, service 
stations and others was followed by 
price cuts of 10 per cent at the manu- 
facturing level; one company slashed 
prices 20 per cent. 

So far, so good. But crude rubber 
prices, which had undergone a drastic 
slump to prewar levels following re- 
opening of the futures market May 1, 
later hardened considerably; wages 
also rose. In late November and 
early December, tire makers raised 
their quotations by 5 per cent on pas- 
senger car tires, 514 per cent on truck 
tires and 7% per cent on farm equip- 
ment tires. 


Timing Better? 


Reminded of these occurrences, 
President Wilson of General Electric 
expressed the hope that the timing 
was better this time. Perhaps it is; 
in any case, there is no way to find 
out without trying. But two weeks 
later other producers of electrical 
equipment have not yet followed 
GE’s lead, and it is easy to see why 
not. The United Electrical Workers 
have announced their intention of 
seeking “substantial” wage increases 
during negotiations scheduled to start 
about February-1. It is hinted that 
they may demand as much as 32% 
cents an hour more, plus health and 
welfare insurance and a pension plan. 
Thus, there is no assurance that Gen- 
eral Electric itself can maintain its 
new price policy, and no indication so 
far that it will be adopted by others. 
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Automohiles: 


qpecenges car production failed to 
establish a new record in 1947, 
but output of cars and trucks for the 
U. S. and Canada exceeded 5 million 
units for the second time in the his- 
tory of the industry. The achieve- 
ment is the more notable in view of 
the acute shortage of sheet steel, 
work stoppages in accessory plants 
and other handicaps to production. 
Total vehicles registered in 1947 set 
a new record of 37.2 million—10 
per cent above 1946 and 8 per cent 
above 1941. 

Truck output reached an all time 
record at a level more than a third 
higher than that for 1946. The sup- 
ply-demand position for trucks is 
now more nearly in balance than for 
passenger cars. Production of pleas- 
ure vehicles in 1948 will again be 
governed by availability of essential 
materials and maintenance of smooth 
labor relations. A sellers’ market will 
continue to prevail and substantial 
profits are anticipated for the leading 
factors in the industry. 

Hudson, Studebaker and Kaiser- 
Frazer all acquired their own steel 
facilities in 1947 to assure production 
schedules. The principal innovations 
in postwar car design were made by 
these companies, the “Big Three” 
having postponed model changes to 
1948. Improved visibility through 
greater use of glass, and the trend 
towards elimination of clutch control 


Westinghouse Electric 





Above, one of many radio assembly lines. 
Right, a miner drills a hole preparatory 
to blasting in a Michigan copper mine. 
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are among the changes in the newer 
models, with more space for passen- 
gers and baggage. 


Auto Parts: 


Epon of automotive replacement 
parts in 1947 is estimated at 
$2% billion, three times the peak pre- 
war rate, and almost 30 per cent 
ahead of 1946. Original equipment 
production for new cars has been lim- 
ited by shortages of key materials, 
with continued capacity demand and 
a high profit level indicated at least 
through 1948 for the stronger com- 
panies. The average age of motor 
cars today is 9 years compared with 
a prewar average of 5 years. The 
implication is obvious: Old cars must 
be kept in repair until replaced by 
new. Last year some 1,200,000 new 
engines were made for old cars— 
before the war, practically none. 

Resort to aluminum as a substitute 
for scarce steel for some parts has 
been tried but has by no means been 
widely adopted. Allocation of steel 
under the Marshall plan may prove 
an important factor for the entire au- 
tomotive industry in 1948. 

New all time records in the indus- 
try in 1947 were established in em- 
ployment, payrolls and production 
and barring any major economic re- 
cession, these records will be sur- 
passed in 1948. 


Aviation: 
ross revenues of aircraft manu- 
facturers in 1947 were some 
$1.15 billion, about the same amount 
as in 1946. Military contracts made 


Harris & Ewing 
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up around 70 per cent of this total, 
the balance representing airline and 
personal plane business ; the latter was 
disappointingly small. Due to higher 
operating costs, retooling for military 
contracts and heavy engineering and 
development expenses, the industry’s 
operating loss totaled $100 million 
against $81 million in 1946; the net 
deficit rose to $25 million from $11.6 
million. However, the current order 
backlog exceeds $2 billion, three- 
fourths of which is commercial busi- 
ness. And this should be materially 
augmented through considerably in- 
creased military purchases this year. 
Thus, some earnings improvement is’ 
likely. 

Operations of the air transport in- 
dustry set new records in all respects 
last year. Revenue passenger miles 
flown in this country rose 5.6 per 
cent, while international air travel 
was up 7.7 per cent. International 
air freight and express ton-miles in- 
creased 127 per cent, domestic air 
freight 111 per cent and air express 
26 per cent. Overseas air lines did 
reasonably well, but domestic ‘car- 
riers almost doubled their $7 million 
1946 loss, because of higher operating 
costs, larger depreciation charges, 
labor troubles, unfavorable weather, 
accidents, inadequate ground facili- 
ties, duplication of services and tem- 
porary grounding of Constellations 
and DC-6’s. With finances already 
depleted by additions to equipment, 
the industry is faced with the neces- 
sity of acquiring still more planes. 
Thus, despite recent passenger fare 
and mail pay increases and economies 
from operation of improved types of 
aircraft, medium term earnings pros- 
pects are not encouraging. 


Beverages: 


OE geions will continue to be 
plagued by grain shortages in 
1948. Following a 60-day distilling 
holiday, they have been granted only 
half their normal grain requirements 
for January, with limitations for later 
periods certain but not yet deter- 
mined. Present inventories appeat 
adequate, since consumption is down 
sharply from the 1946 peak. Resump- 
tion of the uptrend in demand fof 
domestic liquors will be hampered by 
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larger prospective Scotch imports 
and consumer resistance to high 
prices. If domestic whiskey becomes 
scarce, prices may go even higher. 
Nevertheless, distillers’ profits will 
compare favorably with prewar levels. 
Despite apparent record beer con- 
sumption of some 93 million barrels 
in 1947, brewers showed mixed re- 
sults reflecting narrowing profit mar- 
gins due to higher grain prices, ris- 
ing operating costs and increasing 
competition ; the latter factor particu- 
larly affected the smaller units. Esti- 
mates that 1948 consumption may ap- 
proach the 100 million barrel mark 
are dependent on grain supplies and 
weather conditions during the heavy 
consuming period this summer. The 
trend to the more profitable packaged 
product continues, although the pro- 
posed ban on beer cans to save steel 
may temporarily slow the advance. 
Increased carbonated - beverage 
sales are likely following termination 
of industrial sugar rationing. Intensi- 
fied competition may mar earnings 
prospects temporarily since costs in 
this industry, like others, have risen 
smartly. All major units are ex- 
pected to initiate action on long-de- 
ferred expansion plans thwarted by 
the war. Foreign sales are assuming 
increasing importance. 


Building: 
N ew dwellings started in 1947 are 
estimated at 860,000 units, a 28 
per cent increase over 1946, but 10 
per cent below the peak reached in 
1925. About 830,000 units are be- 
lieved to have been completed last 
year, compared with 438,000 com- 
pleted in 1946. The dollar expendi- 
ture of $4.6 billion for dwellings in 
1925. stood as a record until 1947 
when a total of $4.9 billion was spent. 
Costs, however, were lower in the 
former year. Necessitous housing cur- 
rently is in excess of a million units 
annually, and with both materials and 














f ; 
; labor now in better supply, and rent 
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controls on new housing eliminated, a 
larger number of dwelling units— 
perhaps around 950,000 and costing 
$6 billion—should be started and 
completed this year. 

Total construction in 1947 is esti- 
mated at $12.7 billion, a 27 per cent 
increase above 1946; but physical 
volume failed to top the 1942 record. 
Despite an estimated $15 billion to be 
spent for general construction in 
1948, physical volume is expected 
again to fall short of the 1942 rec- 
ord. A decline of possibly 20 per 
cent in industrial plant expansion is 
indicated, but public utility construc- 
tion will advance about 25 per cent. 

A few (but important) construc- 
tion materials are still in short sup- 
ply, such as wire nails, lumber, iron 
and steel items and gypsum board. 
Paint supplies are better, and the 
winter months will permit the re- 
plenishment of cement stocks. 


Chemicals: 


ast year was one of the best in 

the history of the chemical in- 
dustry with production at a level 150 
per cent higher than the 1935-39 
average. Exports exceeded $750 mil- 
lion or 50 per cent above 1946 and 
186 per cent higher than 1941. Pro- 
duction facilities were valued at $3 
billion in 1939 and since that time 
about an additional $2.4 billion has 
been spent for expansion. With de- 
mand still at unprecedented levels, 
the industry is planning the expendi- 
ture of additional large sums for ex- 
pansion. 

Inorganic chemicals such as alka- 
lies, which are used in the making of 
glass and soap and as _ processing 
agents, continue in short supply 
despite the doubling of production 
during the past seventeen years. Out- 
put of organic chemicals has in- 
creased six-fold since 1930. Organics 
are used in the production of plastics, 
insecticides, synthetic rubber, etc., 
and appear to have greater growth 











U. S. Steel 


Coiling steel sheets 


possibilities than the inorganics. The 
demand for fertilizers . continues 
strong and sulphur production re- 
mains at high levels. 

Both World Wars accelerated the 
growth of the domestic chemical in- 
dustry, displacing Europe (particu- 
larly Germany) which was once the 
leader in this field. Germany’s former 
customers now order from the United 
States and only the shortage of dol- 
lars limits their purchases. Shortages 
of plants and machinery in this 
country are expected to be largely 
eliminated this year and chemical 
production in 1948 should exceed the 
1947 output. 


Foods: 


he food processing industries 
face another year of high dollar 
volume and large earnings, despite 
narrowing profit margins. But pro- 
ponents of rationing and price control 
have gained new adherents, particu- 
larly with respect to meat, called by 
some the crux of the price problem. 
If their views prevail, food supplies 
will decline, distribution will be dis- 
organized and earnings will suffer, as 
was true under OPA. 
Meat production this year is esti- 
mated at 21.5 billion pounds, seven 


_per cent under 1947, reflecting lower 


livestock supplies due to the shortage 
of feed grains. With foreign demand 
rising and consumer incomes in this 
country at record levels, a tight meat 
supply condition is likely to develop 
during 1948. 

Supplies of vegetable oils are ex- 
pected to be larger due to increased 
production of flaxseed and cottonseed 
during 1947, but some decline in the 

Please turn to page 42 
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Performers in 1947 


Coal shares led but other groups also were able to 
out-perform the averages. Still others lagged the 
market. In many cases there were obvious reasons 


By W. Sheridan hane 


sacs as a whole the stock market 
moved within a narrow range in 
1947. The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age, based on a list of 30 representa- 
tive issues, ranged between 163.21 
and 186,85, traversing a field of 23.64 
points. 

The objection often is raised 
that a group of 30 issues is too small 
a cross-section of the list to provide a 
real picture of the market. But that 
the selection is fairly representative 
of the entire market is indicated by 
the record chalked up by the Standard 
and Poor’s tabulation of 354 indus- 


trials representing 65 industrial 
stock groups. 
Average Movements 

In 1947 the 354 stocks whose 


movements were calculated percent- 
age-wise (1935-39 averages equaling 
100) moved between 117.0 and 135.5. 
The Dow-Jones high for the year for 
30 stocks was 11 per cent above the 
year’s low; Standard and Poor’s high 
for 354 stocks was 11.6 per cent 
above the year’s low point. As com- 
pared with the closing averages for 
1946, Dow-Jones’ final 1947 prices 
were up 2.2 per cent, while the Stand- 
ard and Poor’s list was 0.2 per cent 
higher at the close of the year than at 
the end of 1946. 

Study of the movements of the 
various groups of securities discloses 
sharp divergences from the pattern of 
the general market as defined by the 
averages, particularly as regards the 
relation of 1947 year-end prices to 
those at the end of 1946. The table 
below presents the 10 groups which 
made the best showings for the year 
and the 10 whose performances were 
the poorest. At opposite ends of the 
tabulation are the coal stocks, which 
staged a 37.5 per cent advance over 
the year, and the motion picture thea- 
ter stocks which declined 34.1 per 
cent. 

While the remaining 45 groups 
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showed less variation from the gen- 
eral market movement, less than a 
dozen came within 5 points either way 
of matching the 354-stock composite 
group, the most important of these 
being the automotive parts shares, the 
chemicals, paper, electrical equipment 
and the five-and-ten retail chains. 

Reasons for the exceptional show- 
ings made by the 10 leading groups, 
generally were obvious. Earnings of 
bituminous coal companies rose sharp- 
ly over 1946, and inadequate supplies 
of other fuels worked to the advan- 
tage of coal producers. Return of the 
industry to private ownership also 
heartened coal shareholders, despite 
the prospect of later renewal of wage 
controversies with the Lewis-con- 
trolled union, and uncertainty over 
the prospect of another shutdown in 
production this year. 


Rayon and Cotton 


Rayon demand all through 1947 
held well in excess of production, and 
while additional facilities came into 
operation, with consequent gain in 
sales to new peaks, demand still out- 
paces supply. 


Stack Group Cross 


Rising demand for cotton clothing 
and increased consumption of cotton 
by mills, along with satisfactory earn- 


ings reports and sales prospects, ac- ' 


count largely for the cotton group 
ending the year in third place in the 
tabulation. 

Farm machinery sales reached a 
new peak of $1.5 billion in 1947, more 
than 50 per cent in excess of the 1946 
total when production was hampered 
by extended strikes and shortages of 
materials. 

With farming income at record 
levels and no early let-down in the 
demand for farm equipment in sight, 
farm machinery stocks have been in 
high favor with security buyers. Fer- 
tilizers also reflected the strong de- 
mand stemming from the high level of 
farm incomes and the desperate food 
needs of Europe, as well as the heavy 
domestic food requirements Fertilizer 
sales set a new record in 1947, and 
with 1948 prospects equally bright 
the shares of the leading makers of 
fertilizers have had a favorable mar- 
ket background. 


Chemical Shares 


Despite violent fluctuation in the 
prices of a number of chemical items, 
average prices held around the peaks 
of the 20 per cent advance which fol- 
lowed the late-1946 abolition of con- 
trols. Strong demand, taxing the ex- 
panded facilities of the industry, and 
interim earnings reports which bore 
out earlier forecasts of rising profits, 
naturally stimulated the market for 
the shares of the major chemical 
units. 

Please turn to page 34 
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Dec. 31 — 1947- ~ Per Cent 
1946 Low Last Change 
175.4 165.2 241.2 +37.5% 
248.8 215.3 307.6 +23.6 
191.3 187.4 233.9 4+-22.2 
14.3 113.0 123.5 +21.4 
136.6 139.1 162.3 +18.9 
144.8 134.4 167.9 +16.0 
425.5 185.9 261.3 +15.9 
354.6 355.6 392.2 +10.6 
127.8 110.9 136.8 + 7.0 
114.3 108.1 121.3 + 6:1 
94.4 81.0 ° 86.7 —15.3 
213.8 171.6 179.8 —15.9 
221.0 167.8 185.8 —15.9 
111.7 93.7 93.8 —16.0 
98.7 76.5 78.1 —20.9 
213.7 166.3 166.3 —22.2 
390.2 261.2 302.4 —22.5 
288.4 217.2 218.8 —24.1 
148.9 104.3 107.4 —27.8 
241.3 156.6 159.1 —34.1 
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pproximately 475 companies out 
whose conimon 
shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have made common 
dividend payments each year for a 
decade or more. Payments in each of 


of the 964 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 


Abbott Laboratories (1929). 

braham & Straus (1931).. 
Acme Steel (1901) 
Adam 


SSOg' 

Air Reduction. (1917) 
Aldens Inc. (1934).......... 
Allegheny Ludlum St. (1933) 
Allied Chem. & Dye (1921) 
Allied Kid (1933)............ 
Allied Mills (1935)........... 
Allis-Chalmers (1936) 
Alpha Port. Cement (1935). 
Amarada Petroleum (1922). 
Am. Agricul. Chem. 1934).. 
American Brake Shoe (1902) 
¥ American Can (1923)....... 
Amer. Chain & Cable (1936) 
American Chicle (1926) 
American Cyanamid (1934). 
m. Export Lines (1936)... 
Am.-Hawaiian S.S. (1929).. 
Am. Home Products (1926) 
Am. Investment (Ill.) (1931) 
Am. Mach. & Fdry. (1927). 
Am. Metal (1937)........... 
Am. Molasses (1931)........ 
American News (1864)...... 
Am. Rad. & St. San. (1936) 
Am. Safety Razor (1922)... 
Amer. Seating (1936)....... 
Amer. Ship Building (1917) 
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Amer. Smelt. & Rfg. 1936) 
American Snuff (1903) 
American Stove (1935)...... 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco (1934) 
¥American Tel. & Tel. (1900) 
Am. Tobacco (1905)......... 
Am. Tobacco “B” (1920)... 
Anaconda Copper (1936)... 
Anchor Hocking Glass (1929) 
Andes Copper (1937)........ 
Archer Daniels-Mid. (1927) 
Armstrong Cork (1934)..... 
Arnold Constable (1935).... 
Associates Investment (1922) 
Atlantic Refining (1927).... 
Atlas Corp. (1935) 
Atlas Powder (1934) 


Babbitt (B. T.) (1925) 
Barnsdall Oil (1935) 

Bayuk Cigars (1934) 
Beatrice Foods (1935)...... 
Beech-Nut Packing (1902).. 
Belding Heminway (1934).. 
Beneficial Indus. Loan. (1929) 
Best & Company (1927).... 
Best Foods (1927) 


Black & Decker (1937) 
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Briggs Manufacturing (1934) 
Briggs & Stratton (1927) 

Bristol-Myers (1933) 
Brown Shoe (1922).......... 
Brunswick-Balke (1937).... 
Bulova Watch (1937) ..... 
Burlington Mills (1937).... 
Burroughs Add. Mch. (1905) 
Butler Bros. (1936)......... 
Byron Jackson (1934) 








Calumet & Hecla (1936).... 
Cc li, Wyant (1935) .. 
Cannon Mills (1928)........ 
Carolina Power & Lt. (1937) 
Caterpillar Tractor (1925).. 
Central Aguirre (1929)..... 
Central Hudson G&E (1927) 
Cerro de Pasco (1934) 
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N.Y.5.E. Dividend Honor Boll 


the ten years ended with 1947 quali- 
fies an issue for inclusion in the list; 
however, for the purpose of compari- 
son the figures are given back to 
1932. Shown also (in parentheses) is 








. 
unbroken dividend record started.. 
Longest record continues to be held 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, ex- 
tending back more than a hundred 
years. Several others have been pay- 








the year in which each company’s _ ing for over ninety years. ; 
1932 1933 1934. 1935 1936 = 1937 1938 = 1938 194019411942 1943) 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$0.28 $0.25 $0.29 $0.38 © $1.03 $1.05 $0.85 $1.03 $1.08 $1.08 $0.95 $1.00 $1.10 $1.10 $2.87%4 $3.25 
1.27% 135 180 180 2.55 3.25 200 150 300 350 350 375 3.62% 350 475 4.50 
0.40 0.33 «0.58 = 0.751.501.3356 0420 067 10007 7ssdZsA—s.35 3.30 4.25 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 055 0.60 0.20 0.25 040 060 0.45 050 060 0.65 0.80 0.85 
2.00 1.00 1.75 «2,00 2.00 250 1.25100 1.00 1.25 1757S si2.75 2.00.00 4.00 
0.50 Nil Nil 030 095 130 140 1.05 1.20 100 100 1.00 100 100 110 2.35 
1.00 1.25 150 182 275 300 150 150 175 200 200 200 200 200 175 1.00 
1.00 Nil 1.00 200 287% 150 025 1.00 025 025 050 060 075 075 137% 1.50 
Nil Nil O15 0.49 138 136 0.10 050 150 225 200 200 200 200 200 2.00 
6.00 6.00 600 6.00 6.00 7.50 600 9.00 800 800 7.00 600 60 6.00 800 9.00 
Nil 1.25 0.25 0.12% 1.00 1.50 (0.62% +050 080 1.10 110 1.10 *1.00 “100 1.25 1.50 
Nil Nil Nil 050° 050 200 075 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 200 3.00- 2.00 200 3.00 
0.25 Nil Nil Nil 150 350 150 1.25 150 150 1.00 1.25 165 175 1.60 1.60 
0.50 Nil Nil 100 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 150 200 150 1.00 1.00 100 1.75 2.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50) 1.50 1.87% 3.00 
» 0.33 083 133 258 143 1.30 1.20 145 170 2.00 200 200 280 4.00 
08 060 080 1.25 260 340 100 125 210 22 170 180 165 1.65 200 2.40 
409 4.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 133 08 070 1.00 20 200 200 200 200 200 155 1.40 
1.00 100 100 133 217 233 183 208 217 200 167 167 167 1.67 167 2.33 
Nil Nil 0.25 0.55 1.00 060 0.45 *0.60 *0.60 “0.60 *060 “0.60 135 1.25 150 1.00 
fides, = oes” Cas Nil 044 0.75 0.22 *026 040 0.60 0.80 080 080 060 09 1.0 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 140 1,00 150 350 5.00 3.00 300 3.00 300 3.00 3.00 
1.40 1.08 0.80 0.80 083 087 080 088 090 093 080 088 090 1.00 102 1.20 
0.04 0.02 0.02 0.03 019 063 057 070 095 095 0.70 060 06 0.60 0.60 0.80 
1.10 0.80 1.00 1,00 1.10 100 680 080 0.80 09 080 0.80 080 080 0.80 0.80 
Nil Nil (Nil Nil Nil 300 100 1.00 225 150 150 150 1.25 100 1.00 2.25 
70.28 «70.55 «70.14 70.41 40.28 «= 70.41 «70.14 «10.28 «70.27 «10.27 0.27034 0344S. 

0.56 0.38 038 0.38 149 150 063 075 075 090 09 0.90 09 1.05 180 232% 
0.10 Nil Nil Nil 045 060 0.15 0.30 0.40 0.60 030 0.40 040 040 0.40 1.00 
0.33 0.33 0.44 0.67 O75 067 057 040 023 O17 0.25 033 042 0.50 1.00 1.25 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 250 125 0.50 050 0.50 1.00 100 050 1.00 100 050 1.00 
3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 200 300 3.00 150 1.00 200 3.00 3.00 3.0 300 300 3.0 
0.12% Nil Nil Nil 405 500 225 300 275 350 300 250 225 250 300 *5.00 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 2402.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Nil Nil Nil 030 140 100 0.20 175 1.2 1.20 120 120 120 120 120 1.45 
Nil Nil 033 O67 050 092 063 0.33 933 0.33 0.67 067 067 0.75 1.25 1.50 
9.00 9.00 9,00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.0 9.00 9.00 9.0 900 900 9.0 9.00 
6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 450 3.25 3.25 325 3.25 3.25 3.50 
6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 450 3.25 3.25 325 3.25 3.25 3.50 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 125 175 050 1.25 200 250 250 250 250 250 250 3.00 
180 0.60 0.6 0.60 0.75 090 045 0.70 080 0.90 1.00 100 1.0 1.00 200 200 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 050 025 0.75 1.00 100 100 1.00 1.00 1.00 6.25 0.50 
0.33 033 050 067 1.00 067 041 0.36 046 062 067 0.67 083 070 2.00 1.25 
Nil Nil 025 087% 250 250 0.75 200 200 225 135 135 150 150 180 2.60 
Nil Nil Nil 012% 050 100 075 0.75 O75 075 O75 050 0.50 050 1.00 1.25 
0.40 0.40 050 040 1.37% 187% 1.00 125 150 1.25 100 131 140 1.00 100 1.40 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 125 100 1.00 100 1.00 200 070 1.00 150 150 150 1.50 
-Nil Nil Nil 030 0.80 080 050 0.50 050 050 050 050 0.50 050 1.00 1.60 
0.75 Nil 200 200 350 3.75 235 3.00 425 450 350 3.25 3.25 325 225 2:50 
—— Not computed - 0.50 0.50 0.58 6.82 1.30 
Nil Nil Nil 0.20 080 1.00 100 0.90 060 060 06 080 0.80 080 0.90 1.55 
0.05 Nil O13 013 050 050 050 050 050 O75 O75 075 1.00 1.00 150 1.75 
250 Nil Nil 050 050 150 150 1.75 200 200 200 185 205 205 205 3.50 
a” oo? ae cee ee ee Ye ee ey ee ee: ee 
Nil Nil 0.50 1.00 1.00 075 0.624 0.72% 0.80 080 0.80 080 080 0.80 080 0.90 
1.50 1.50 150 150 200 200 165 185 185 170 150 135 1.35 1.20 150 1.50 
0.25 0.12% 0.62% 1.00 131 150 1.16 0.92% 0.92% 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 115 1.95 2.50 
1.82% 1.20 1.20 1.20 090 090 0.30 1.00 06 06 O15 080 100 100 110 220 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 175 050 1.00 135 180 160 160 200 160 230 2.50 
Nil Nil 0.40 040 1.00 1.22% 056 0.75 0.75 0.91 087% 0.85 0.9 090 1.57% 2.25 
0.37% 1.00 300 225 3.75 400 050 1.00 150 200 3.00 300 +300 225 250 2.0 
3.00 3. 3.00 250 3.00 350 350 375 3.25 325 250 250 250 250 3.25 3.00 
-——~ Initial div. paid in 1937 -—— 0.60 030 0.75 100 1.00 080 100 1.00 1.20 200 2.00 
250 1.60 1.60 160 160 160 146 140 140 140 14 150 1.70 186 225 2.55 
0.25 0.12% 037% 087% 225 250. 025 1.35 150 20 160 160 1.60 16 160 2.05 
0.30 Nil 0.40 0.53 1.66 200 066 133 200 200 166 166 166 1:66 1.50 2.00 
122.50 Nil Nil Nil Nil 150 375 375 275 200 200 200 212% 250 250 2.50 
050 Nil 175 3.00 400 400 1.00 125 225 225 200 200 200 200 200 2.00 
0.63 050 08 150 150 175 150 150 163 150 150 150 1.13 100 225 2.50 
. 0.30 «1.200 1.20 1300130012020 1.2799, i1.00 1.12% 2.40 1.90 
150 1.50 «1.501.501.5050 881.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 100 100 275 3.00 250 100 1.00 1.00 100 175 1.75 
Ni. Nil Nil. Nil Nil 225 150 150 175 175 1.00 1.00 100 125 187% 2.50 
- Initial div. paid in 1937 0.19 0.25 031 0.31 038 O41 048 0.53 0.63 1.17% 1.50 
0.70 0.40 0.65 1.05 1.20 140 050 040 050 0.70 060 0.60 0.70 040 055 0.75 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 060 060 0.15 0.30 030 060 060 060 0.60 060 155 0.65 
Nil Nil 0.37% O75 245 250 1.25 1.00 1.00 100 125 125 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.40 
Nil Nil Nil Nil O75 110 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.00 100 085 0.80 0.35 040 0.60 
Nil Nil Nil 065 225 1.25 0.25 0.20 115 16 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 225 250 
0.65 0.55 0.95 1.25 200 O75 0.75 1.12% 1.00 1.00 100 1.00 1.00 050 100 250 
0.05 Nil Nil Nil Nil 12 016 0.24 024 0.24 006 048 065 0.65% 0.50 2.00 
0.62% 0.12% 1.2 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 20 200 250 300 3.00 
1.50 150 150 150 250 238 112% 150 150 175 *212%4 250 150 150 150 200 
0.80 ©0.80 §«0.80 0.80 0.80) 0800808008075 iSiSS OBST 
0.25 Nil 150 3.00 400 5.75 4.00 400 400 400 4.00 4.00 306 275 200 2.00 


Note: Dividend payments have been adjusted to stock splits. 








*Also paid stock. 


Fiscal year payments. 








$Paid from surplus. 
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NH OF OOM A AANN 


1946 


SS8SRSRS 


SNSSOHRARTHORN 


1945 


1944 


.. © tae 2 tae 


1941 


SSSsaess 


NRASLNNNAOM 





1940 


60 


[— SS oe Cae oe ae ae 
fee OS pe i? Be et > I 


1 


1999 


0 


1938 





1937 


1936 
1.53 
1 


Not computed 


1.50 
Nil 
1.00 
1.00 
7.00 
0.88 
1.00 


nONnsoNoOon 


Nil 
Nil 
1.00 
0.80 
0.31 


Nil 
Constituent of Electric Power & Light - 


1935 
0.17% 


1.00 
11.75 
0.88 
1.00 
ee available 
3.00 
Nil 


(pe >* be > FP BP 


1934 
0.05 
Nil 
Nil 
1.00 
0.45 
0.06 
1.50 
Nil 
0.62% 
Initial div. paid in 1937 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1.00 
1.30 
Nil 


0.12% 
Nil 


1933 
Nil 
Formed Feb. 25, 1935 
Nil 
Nil 
1.00 
1.50 
0.80 
7.00 
0.56 
1.17 


Nil 
1.20 
Nil 


Nil 
$2.00 





0.12% 
0.80 
7.00 
0.50 


2.00 





1932 
Nil 
0.05 
1.00 
Nil 
1.50 
Nil 
0.38 
0.95 


Nil 


(1934)... 


Kalamazoo Stove (1933).... 


Dividend Record): 
Kennecott Copper (1934).... 


Kress (S. H.) (1918) 
Kroger Co. (1902)......... 


Kimberly-Clark (1935).... 
Kresge (S. S.) (1916)..... 


Jewel Tea (1928).. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kayser (Julius) (1934)...... 
Keystone St. & W. (1934) 


Jaeger Machine (1934) .. 
Johns-Manville (1935) ...-._ 


International Shoe (1913). 
Island Creek Coal (1912). 


Hooker Electrochem. (1937) 
Intertype Corp. (1935)... 


Household Finance (1926).. 


Houston Ltg. & Pr. (1936). 
Hudson Bay M. & S. (1935) 
Int’l Business Mach. (1916) 


Int’l Harvester (1918)..... 
International Salt (1915)... 


International Nickel (1934) 


Insuranshares Certs. (1934) 


Industrial Rayon (1930)... .. 
inland Steel (1934)........ 


Ingersoll-Rand (1906 


{indianapolis Pr. & Lt. (1934) 


Idaho Power (1917)......... 


Hinde & Dauch Paper(1935) 
Hires (Charles E.) (1926),. 
Holland Furnace (1936).. 
Howe Sound (1923)...... 


General Telephone (1936)... 


General Time Instru. (1936 


Heinz (H. J.) Co. (1911). 


General Tire & Rub. (1937) 
Gillette Safety Razor (1917) 
Gt. North. Iron Ore (1934) 
Hackensack Water (1888).. 
Hamilton Watch (1937).... 
Harbison-Walker Ref. (1934) 
Helme (G. W.) (1912).... 
Hercules Powder (1913).. 
Hershey Chocolate (1930) 
Hewitt-Robins (1937) ..... 


Gt. Western Sugar (1933). 


Glidden Company (1933)... 
Goebel Brewing (1934)...... 
Goodyear Tire & R. (1937) 
Granite City Steel (1928).. 
Grant (W. T.) (1907)...... 
Gulf Oil (1936) ....... 


Stoce «Year Starting Un- 
General Shoe (1934).. 


broken 
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cQuay-Norris Mfg. (1927) 


elville Shoe (1916) . 


cGraw-Hill Pub. (1937).. 
McIntyte Porcupine (1917) 


cLellan Stores (1936).... 


Master Electric (1933). 
cGraw-Electric (1934)... 


ine Midland (1929) 
Masonite Corp. (1935) 


SSSKSRESNse 


13 


tPaid on Class A stock. 


*Also paid stock. {Constituent of Drug, Inc. 





Dividend payments have been adjusted for stock splits. 


JANUARY 21, 1948 


Note: 





LD 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend R 

Merck & Co. (1935)........ 
Mesta Machine (1914)...... 
Mid-Continent Petrol. (1934) 
Midland Steel Prod. (1936). 
Minneapolis-Honeyw’! (1928) 
Minn. Mng. & Mfg. (1916). 
Mission Corp. (1936)........ 
Mohawk Carpet Mills (1934) 
Mojud Hosiery (1934)...... 
Monarch Mach. TI. (1913).. 
Monsanto Chemical (1925).. 
Montgomery Ward (1936).. 
Morrell (John) (1929)...... 
Motor Wheel (1935) ....... 
Mueller Brass (1935)........ 
Murphy (G. C.) (1913)..... 
Myers (F.E.) & Bro. (1928) 


National Acme (1936)....... 
National Biscuit (1899)..... 
National Bond & Sh. (1930) 
National Cash Reg. (1934).. 


National City Lines (1937).. ° 


National Container (1934)... 
® National Cylinder Gas (1935) 
National Dairy Prods. (1924) 


National Steel (1930)....... 
Natomas Company (1930)... 
oe ht ee eee eee 
Neisner Bros, (1935)........ 
Newberry (J. J.) (1928)..... 
Newmont Mining (1934).... 
Newport News Ship. (1931). 
New York Air Brake (1936) 
N. Y. City Omnibus (1937). 
Noblitt-Sparks Indus. (1928) 
Nopco Chemical (1927)...... 
Norfolk & West. R.R. (1901) 
North American Co. (1909) .1 
No. Natural Gas (1936).... 
Norwich Pharmacal (1925). 


Ohio Edison (1931).......... 
Otis Elevator (1903)........ 
Outboard Mar. Mfg. (1937). 
Outlet Company (1926)..... 
Owens-Illinois Glass (1907). 


Pacific Gas & Elec. (1919). 
Pacific Lighting (1909).... 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. (1925)... 


Panhandle E. Pipe L. (1937) — 


Paraffine Companies (1923) 
Parke, Davis (1878)......... 
Parker Rust Proof (1924)... 
Patino Mines (1936)........ 
Penick & Ford (1929)....... 
Penney (J. C.) (1926)...... 
Penn. Glass Sand (1936).... 
Pennsylvania R.R. (1847)... 
Penn Salt (1863)............ 
Peoples Drug (1927)........ 
Peoples Gas Lt. & C. (1937) 
Pet Milk (1925)............. 


Pfeiffer Brewing (1935)..... 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1925)....... 
Phelps Dodge (1934)........ 
Philadelphia Electric (1929) 
Philip Morris (1928)........ 
Phillips Petroleum (1934) 

Pillsbury Mills (1924)....... 
Pitts. Plate Glass (1889).... 
Plough, Inc. (1931) ..... Be 
Plymouth Oil (1925) 





Potomac Elec. Power (1917)— 


Procter & Gamble (1891)... 
Public Service of N.J.(1907) 
Pullman, Inc. (1927)........ 
Purity Bakeries (1928) _.... 


Quaker State Oil (1931).... 


Raybestos-Manhattan (1929) 
Reading Company (1905)... 
Reliable Stores (1936)...... 
Reliance Mfg. (1934)....... 
Remington Rand (1936)..... 
Reynolds Tobacco (1907).... 
Reynolds Tobacco “‘B’’(1918) 
Rheem Mfg. (1937) ........ 
Richfield Oil (1937)......... 
Ronson Art Metal W.(1934) 
Royal Typewriter (1937).... 
Ruberoil Co. (1888)......... 


Safeway Stores (1927)...... 
St. Joseph Lead (1934)..... 
Savage Arms (1936)........ 
Scott Paper (1915).......... 
Seaboard Oil (1932)......... 
Sears, Roebuck (1935)...... 
Servel, Inc. (1935).......... 


Note: Dividend payments have been adjusted for stock splits. *Also paid stock. +Paid subsidiary stock. {Paid in warehouse receipts. $Paid on class A 
stock. tPaid on $1 par stock. 
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1932 1933 1934 
sis ( 
0.90 0.48 0.75 
Nil Nil 0.50 


0.75 Nil Nil 
0.37% 0.16% 0.50 
28 0.20 0.28 
Formed Dec. 1934 
Nil Nil 0.25 


Nil Nil 0.17 
0.05 0.05 0.12 
0.21 0.39 0.39 
Nil Nil Nil 
1.12 1.00 1.57 
Nil Nil Nil 
Nil Nil Nil 
0.13 0.13 0.13 
1.45 0.50 1.30 


Nil Nil Nil 
2.80 2.80 2.40 
0.50 0.50 0.50 


Nil Nil 0.37% 
Initial div. paid in 1937 ——— 
Nil Nil 0.1214 





Nil Nil Nil 


245 1.40 1.20 
0.13 {7.00 _ Nil 
0.50 0.50 0.50 


0.75 0.62% 1.00 
0.25 0.37% 1.10 
Nil Nil Nil 
Nil Nil Nil 
0.28 0.18 0.20 
Nil Nil 0.50 
4.50 20.00 12.00 
Nil Nil Nil 


——— Initial div. paid in 
0. 


0.06 0.10 0.26 
1.00 1.00 0.80 
2.25 2.00 2.50 


0%stk. 844%stk. *0.37%4 1.00 
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Texas Pac. Ld. & T. (1936) 
Transamerica Corp. (1934). 


Timken-Detroit Axle (1936) 
Timken Roller Bear. (1922) 


Texas Gulf Producing (1936) 9% stk. 10% stk. 10%stk. Nil 


Talcott (James) (1937)..... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur (1921). 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil(1936) 
Tide Water Asso. Oil (1936) 


Texas Company (1902).. 
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Underwood Corp. (1911)... 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. (1926) 


U. S. Playing Card (1917). 
Universal Cons. Oil (1938) 
Universal Cyclops St’l(1936) 
Universal Leaf Tob. (1927). 


U. S. Tobacco (1912) ..... 


United Aircraft (1936).... 
U. S. Gypsum (1928) ..... 
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Virginia Elec. & Pwr.(1929) 
Virginian Railway (1935)... 


Viskirng Corp. (1930)....... 
Vulcan Detinning (1934).... 


Victor Chemical (1927)..... 


Van Raalte (1934).......... 
Vick Chemical (1933) ...... 


Van Norman (1935)......... 


oe be DS Be Bs Pd FY BR OO 


paid in 1937 ——— 


- Initial div. 


Wayne Knitting Mills(1937) <6. 


W: 


Walgreen Company (1933).. 
Walker (H.) G. & W.(1936) 


Washington Gas Lt. (1866). 
Waukesha Motor (1922).. 


Waldorf System (1919)..... 
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0.50 
110.25 
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40 

80 


1.00 
1.33 
0.75 
Nil 
Nil 
26 
40 
65 


0.521% 


1,25 
0.42 
1.25 
0.10 


Nil 
0.43 
0.75 
Nil 
2 


0.22 


(1936) 


Supply (1928) 
hlorine (1928).. 
rginia Pulp (1899). 


ite (S. S.) Dental (1881) 


son Jones (1934) 





tingh’se Air Brake(1875) 
estinghouse Electric(1935) 
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tock. [Paid fractional share of 


2 par s 


plits. *Also paid stock. {Paid on capital stock. tPaid on $2 


justed for stock s 


0.50 
1.00 

f 
Nil 
0.20 
0.40 
0.20 
Nil 
2.40 
Nil 
3.00 

Also 1 share of Southern Production. 


3.50 


’ Nil 


Div payments have been ad 


& Towne (1899)....... 
orp. 


Your gstown St’l Door(1926) 


ght Aero. (1936)........ 
3.00 @Wrigley (William) Jr.(1913) 


colworth (F. W.) (1912). 


Wri 
Note: 


Radio C 


RLDEJANUARY 21, 1948 





Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken: Dividend Record): 1932 


Acme Wire (1935)......... - Nil Nil Nil $0.44 
Agnew-Surpass (1934)...... eke Sage 0.10 0.15 
Ainsworth Mfg. (1932)...... 0.17 0.17 0.42 
Air Associates (1937)....... Nil Nil Nil 
Alabama Gt. South. (1936). Nil 2.00 2.00 
Allied Products (1936)..... Nil Nil Nil 
Aluminum Goods Mfg.(1910) 0.75 0.40 0.40 
Amer. Book (1908).......... 6.25 4.00 4.00 
Amer. Fork & Hoe (1934)... 0.33 Nil 0.15 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1910)... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Amer. Laundry Mchy.(1912) 1.20 0.40 0.40 
Amer. Lt. & Traction (1904) = 2.50 Ei 
Am. Metal Products (1936). Not available 
Amer. Meter (1936)......... J Nil Nil 
Amer. Pot. & C. “‘A’”’ )1936) Nil Nil Nil 
Amer. Seal-Kap (1934)..... Nil Nil .00 
Angostura-Wupp’m’n (1933) thie 0.05 0.35 
Aro Equipment (1934)...... —Not available— 0.30 
Ashland Oil & Refin’s(1934) Nil Nil 0.30 
Atl. Coast Line Co. (1934).. 1.00 Nil 1.00 
Atlas Plywood (1936)....... Nil Nil 0.25 
Autom. Voting Mach. (1934) _..... Res 0.37% 


Baldwin Rubber (1936)...... 
Basic Refractories (1937)... 
Beau Brummell (1936)...... 











Not available 
Initial div. paid in 193 
0.11 0.10 0.1 





N. Y. Curb Dividend Honor Holl 


Bell Telephone (Can.) (1891) 7.50 6.25 6.00 
Bickford’s (1929)............ 1.05 0.65 0.60 
Borne-Scrymser (1935)...... Nil Nil Nil 
Bourjois Inc. (1929)......... 0.25. 0.50 0.25 
Breeze Corps. (1936)........ —— Initial div. paid in 19. 
Bridgeport Gas Light (1920) 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Brillo Manufacturing (1930) 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Buckeye Pipe Line (1912).. 0.70 0.60 0.60 
Camden Fire Insur. (1873).. 1.00 0.90 1.00 
Canadian Ind. Al. “*B’’(1937) Nil Nil Nil 
Capital City Products (1933) Nil 0.30 0.20 
Carey, Baxter & Ken. (1934) Sates ete 0.45 
Carnation Co. (1934)........ 1.13 Nil 1.00 
Carter (J. W.) (1936)...... — — Not available 
Castle (A. M.) (1934)...... Nil Nil 1.00 
Central Ohio Steel (1936)... Nil Nil Nil 
Chamberlin Company (1924) —__—— Not available 
ris Corporation (1928)... 1.62 1.38 1.25 
Cherry-Burrell (1934)....... Nil Nil 0.10 
Chesebrough Manuf. (1883) 2.70 2.70 4.60 
Chicago Rivet & Mch. (1932) 0.13 0.13 0.44 
City Auto Stamping (1934). 0.05 Nil 0.10 
City & Sub. Homes (1898).. 0.60 0.35 0.30 
Clark Controller (1935)..... 0.003 Nil Nil 
Community Pub. Serv.(1936) .... as Jebts 
Compo Shoe Mach. (1932).. 0.25 0.50 0.50 
Cons. Gas E. L. & Pr. (1910) 3.60 3.60 3.60 
Cons. Min. & Smelting(1924) 0.23 # 0.90 
Cons. Royalty Oil (1918)... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Cook Paint & Varnish (1935) Nil i i 


Creole Petroleum (1935).... 


Davenport Hosiery (1929).. 0.75 .50 0.88 
Davidson Bros. (1937)...... on Not available 
Dejay Stores (1936)......... —— Initial div. paid in 1936 —— 
Detroit Gasket (1936)..... . ——_—- Not available ——-—_ 
Detroit Steel Prod. (1936).. Nil Nil Nil 
Dominion Bridge (1912)..... 2.25 2.00 2.00 

Draper Corp. (1916)........ 2.00 1.62 2.40 

Duke Power (1926).......... 5.00 4.25 3.75 


Elliott Co. (1905) 


Electrographic Corp. (1935) - Nil” 


Esquire (1937)..............- sae 
Eureka Pipe Line (1912).... 4.00 


Falstaff Brewing (1936 


Fire Assn. of Phila. (1858).. 2.12 .00 2.00 
Ford Motor(Can.)“‘A”’(1930) Nil .00 1.25 
Ford Motor(Can.)“B’’(1930) Nil .00 1.25 
Fox (Peter) Brewing (1935) 2a 
Garrett Corp. (1937)........ eae Seen aioli 
General Finance (1936)..... ae ane eee 
General Fireproofing (1935) 0.25 Nil Nil 
Gleaner Harvester (1936)...— Initial div. paid in 1936 
Goodman Mfg. (1900)....... 2.1214 5 2.00 
Glen Alden (1934).......... Nil Nil 0.50 
Globe Union (1936)......... ——— Not available 
Gorham Mfg. (1929)........ 1.30 1.50 75 
Grand Rapids Varnish.(1918) 0.33 0.30 0.45 
Great Atlantic & Pac. (1925) 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Great Northern Paper (1910) 2.20 1.00 1.00 
Hall Lamp (1918)........... 0.13 0.13 0.40 
Hammermill Paper (1934).. 0.15 Nil 0.25 
Hartford Elec. Light (1901) 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Hat Corp. ei ————— Jnitial div. paid in 
Hazeltine Corp. (1934)...... 0.06 Nil 1.44 
Hecla Mining (1903)........ 0.10 0.10 0.40 
Heller (Walter E.) (1920).. 0.15 0.04 0.10 
Heyden Chemical (1929).... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Hollinger Cons. Gold (1912) 0.75 0.85 1.40 
Heclophane Co. (1936)....... 0.25 Nil Nil 
Horder’s, Inc. (1935)........ Nil Nil Nil 
Hormel (Geo. A.) (1928).. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Horn & Hardart Co. (1924). 2.50 1.90 1.60 
Hubbell (Harvey) (1934)... Nil Nil 0.14 
Humble Oil (1918).......... 0. 


L 25 0.25 0.44 
Hussmann Refriger. (1936) -— Initial div. paid in 1936 





Note: Dividends have been ‘adjusted to stock splits. *Also 
ture notes. **Also special distribution. 
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a 
- Initial div. p 
4.00 4. 


- Not available 


Nil 


124% Nil 
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1.00 
4.00 
Nil 
0.80 
0.20 
0.30 
0.10 
1.33 
1,00 
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SENnsssee 


1935 
Nil 
2. 


0.50 


paid in 1937 
1 


1934 
0.93 
2.00 
2.00 
2.28 
0.80 
0.10 
0.80 
0.60 


0.10 
— Initial div. paid in 19, 


0.50 
0.03 
1.00 
Nil 
3.50 
Nil 
~—— Initial div. paid in 1936 —— 
0.16 
0.53 


Nil 
paid in 1936—— 


Dec., 


‘Not available 
Nil 


Not available 


SSyessee 


SA OOUNOCNS 


1933 
0.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.09 4 
Not available 
Nil 
0.30 
0.50 
0.88 
Nil 
Nil 
3.00 
Initial div. 
Nil 
0.80 
Nil 
0.64 
0.33 
1.00 
1.67 
Nil 
———— Not available 


Initial div. paid in 1937 


Initial div. paid in 1937 


33 
0.50 


SSSRRSSRSS 


Nil 





.3 
0.05 
Nil 
Nil 
3.00 
Nil 
1.20 
Nil 
0.15 
0.40 
1 





1.00 














(1935) Init. div. pd. Dec., 1935 


(Walter) (1937)... 


Co. of No. Am. (1874) 
Kirkland Lake Gold (1934). 


Int’] Cigar Machinery (1926) 


Int’] Petroleum (1918)...... 


Eng. T. & T. (1880).. 
New Jersey Zinc (1897).. 


New Process (1931)...... 
North Am. Rayon“‘B’’(1935)Init. div. pd 


Nineteen Hund. “‘B’’ (1930) 


No. Cent. Texas Oil (1935). 
Omar GIGGT). oo Sc ckicvccdcc- 


Novadel-Agene (1929)....... 


Monroe Loan Soc.‘‘A’’(1936)——Initial div. 
Ohio Brass “‘B’”’ (1934).... 


Marconi Int’l Marine (1930) 


Mead Johnson (1927)....... 
Niles-Bement-Pond (1936). . 


Midwest Piping & Sup.(1937) 
Montana-Dakota Util.(1937) 
Mountain Producers (1921). 
Mountain StatesT.&T.(1911) 
Murray Ohio Mfg. (1936)... 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1926) 
Nachman Corp. (1935).... 
National Breweries (1919) 
National Fuel Gas (1903). 
National Steel Car (1938) 
National Transit (1916).. 
N.Y. & Honduras Ros.(1896) 
N. Y¥. Merchandise (1927).. 
Niagara Share “‘B”’ (1935).. 


Midvale Company (1926)... 
Midwest Oil (1927)........ 


broken Dividend Record): 


Imperial Oil (1914).... 
Kleinert (1.B.) Rubber(1935) 


Knott Corp. (1936).... 
Le Tourneau (R. G.) (1934) 


Lionel Corp. (1938)........ 
Mapes Cons. Mfg. (1929)... 


Locke Steel Chain (1936). ae 
Lone Star Gas (1926)....... 
Louisiana Ld. & Ex. 

Memphis Nat. Gas (1934).. 


Lanston Monotype (1916)... 
Lynch Corp. (1929).... 


Langendorf U. B. “B’’(1938) 


Lake Shore Mines (1918)... 


Klein (D. Emil) (1930)..... 
Lane Wells (1937).. 


Investors Royalty (1936)... 
Irving Air Chute (1929)... 

Julian & Kokenge (1928)... 
Kennedy’s (1937)............ 


Iron Fireman (1934).. 


Insur. 


Kidde 


N. 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
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™ Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits. *Also paid stock, {Distribution of investment holdings. ¢Paid 1 share of Nat’l Transit Pump & 


Machinery. #Capital distribution. 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 











broken Dividend Record): 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Sunbeam Corp. (1933)...... Nil 0.08 ~—_—« 0.33 0.53 213 1.33 1.67 1.92 2.00 
Sun Ray Drug (1936)...... 0.17% 0.15 0.27% 0.20 0.20 
Superior Port. Cement(1937) 0.50 Nil Nil Nil Nil -50 0.50 1.50 1.50 
Superior Tool & Die (1937). Initial div. paid in 1937 0.08 0.10 0.15 0.23 
Tampa Electric (1907)...... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 
Technicolor, Inc. (1936).... ——Initial div. —, in 1936—— 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 
Texon Oil & Land (1925)... 1.50 0.55 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.45 0.60 0.10 0.40 
Thew Shovel (1936)......... Nil a Nil Nil 0.25 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 
Tilo Roofing (1936)......... 0.12 Nil Nil Nil 0.11 0.94 0.94 1.01 0.91 
Tivoli Brewing (1936)...... -—Initial div. mee in 19 0.85 70.50 0.25 0.20 0.20 
Tobacco & Al. Stocks (1933) _ 0.50 4.50 5.50 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.40 3.52 
Todd Shipyards (1916)...... 1.25 1.00 1.25 2.00 4.00 5.00 5.50 2.50 8.00 
Un. Stocky’ds, Omaha(1916) 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 
in. Bilastic (i027).......... 0.55 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.50 0.60 
Un. Milk Products (1936).. - Nil Nil Nil 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.69 0.69 
Un. Molasses (1934)........ aie Nil 0.06% 0.09 0.15% 0.24% 0.24 0.29 0.15% 
United Shoe Mach. (1905).. 2.50 2.50 5.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 
Universal Products (1928).. 0.50 0.05 0.50 0.60 1.25 1.38 0.50 1.00 0.90 
Vogt Manufacturing (1934) 0.15 Nil 0.25 0.75 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.15 1.30 
Wentworth Mfg. (1934).. 0.09 Nil 0.16 0.16 0.23 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Western Tablet & Sta. (1929) 0.50¢ 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 2.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 
Westmoreland, Inc. (1929).. 1.40 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Weyenberg Shoe (1935)..... Nil Nil Nil 0.17 0.92 0.67 0.25 0.75 0.75 
Willson Products (1933).. Nil 0.20 0.50 0.90 1.65 1.10 0.35 0.70 1.00 
Woodley Petroleum (1934) . . Nil Nil 0.20 0.40 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
Wright-HargreavesM. (1931) 0.18 0.27 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 


Note: 


Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits. 


*Also paid stock. +Paid in debentures. 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
2.00 1.33 0.67 1.37 1.40 1.40 2.00 
0.25 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.27% 0.25 *0.20 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 
0.25 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 
1.80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
1.00 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 
0.35 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.85 0.40 0.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 
0.80 0.60 0.40 0.50 0.45 1.10 1.00 
0.15 0.15 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.50 
3.85 3.70 3.50 2.20 2.60 2.60 3.00 
8.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 8.50 6.00 6.00 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.10 
0.85 1.20 1.40 1.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 
0.81 0.81 0.81 0.69 0.69 3.19 2.35 
0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.17 0.20 0.22 
3.50 4.00 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.50 
0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 2.50 
1.30 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.55 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 
2.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 4.25 
0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 
1.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 *1.20 0.80 
0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
0.72 0.45 0.35 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.16 


Historic Year For Bond Market 


The peak of the long bull market in bonds was reached 
in 1946, but definite reversal of the trend came last 


year as a result of anti-inflationary credit policies 


By Theodore h. Fish 


fter trending irregularly upward 
ever since 1932, bond prices 
finally leveled off in 1946 as a result 
of firming tendencies in short térm 
money rates brought about primarily 
by elimination in April of that year 
of the preferential discount rate on 
loans secured by short term Govern- 
ments. But while the bull market in 
bonds came to an end in 1946, no sig- 
nificant reversal of the trend occurred 
until last year was half over. At that 
time, monetary authorities took the 
first of a number of anti-inflationary 
steps whose effect on interest rates 
was sufficiently pronounced to have 
substantial repercussions in the mar- 
ket for long term obligations. 

The first of these steps was the 
“unpegging”’ of the rate on Treasury 
bills, previously held to 3@ of one per 
cent for some years. The Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee 
had previously undertaken to buy all 
bills offered at a price high enough to 
restrict the return to this level, but in 
July 1947 this commitment was with- 
drawn. Thereafter the bill rate rose 
gradually to 0.95 per cent. 

In the meantime, it was also neces- 
sary to raise the rate on Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. The ma- 


18 


turity of the issue sold August 1 was 
shortened from one year to eleven 
months, and the September 1 issue 
had a life of only ten months ; in both 
cases the former coupon rate of 7s 
of one per cent was retained. On Oc- 
tober 1 a one-year, one per cent issue 
was marketed, and a month later an- 
other one per cent certificate issue 
came out with a maturity of eleven 
months. On January 1, 1948, a one- 
year, 1¥% per cent issue appeared. 
These measures were intended to 
narrow the yield spread between short 
and long term Governments, thus 
making it less attractive for banks to 
sell the former type to the Federal 
Reserve System. But loans, particular- 
ly commercial loans, are still rising, 
and since the turn of the year it has 
been found necessary to raise the re- 
discount rate to 114 per cent. 


Difficult Situation 


Still further steps are likely to be 
necessary. The situation has been 
made more difficult during recent 
months by a substantial gold inflow, 
which increases bank reserves. In 
order to offset this, the Treasury has 
been retiring maturing bills and cer- 
tificates held by the Reserve System. 


and is expected to extend this policy 
to the tune of perhaps $7 billion dur- 
ing the remainder of the current fiscal 
year. There has also been talk— 
which does not now appear likely to 
get beyond that stage—of raising 
member banks’ reserve requirements. 
For the first ten months of 1947, 
institutional demand for long term 
Governments was so great that in 
order to bolster declining yields on 
these issues the Treasury was forced 
to sell marketable issues from Treas- 
ury accounts, replacing them with 
non-marketable special issues. Such 
sales amounted to some $1.8 billion. 
Late in the year, however, the situa- 
tion changed completely, partly be- 
cause of the sopping up of excess in- 
vestment demand through offering in 
October of a tap issue of non-market- 
able 2% per cent 18-year bonds. 
From mid-October to mid-Novem- 
ber, Victory 2%4s declined from a lev- 
el close to 103 (against a high for 
the year, in April, slightly in excess 
of 10314) almost to 101. In the sev- 
en weeks ended December 23, the 
Federal Reserve bought about $1 bil- 
lion of Government bonds. The day 
before Christmas, the peg was sud- 
denly withdrawn and bonds declined 
sharply; the Victory issue went to 
100%4. During the last week of the 
year (primarily on December 24 and 
December 26) the Federal Reserve 
was forced to absorb bond offerings of 
$1.14 billion at the new lower prices. 
Reflecting weakness in Governments, 
Please turn to page 47 
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Pride in possession of a Magnavox radio-phonograph increases 
with your growing awareness of its matchless tone, unsurpassed performance 
and timeless, harmonious furniture design. It adds beauty to your 


home, pleasure to your listening . . . satisfaction through the years. 


Sce and hear Magnavox in America’s finest stores. You’ll be proud 
to own one. The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
Illustrated: THE BERKELEY: Authentic 


18th century design. . . Superlative 20th centurr 
performance. Available in mahogany. 
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Copies of Regulation X-14. 
concerning Solicitation of 
Proxies effective February 
15, 1948 now available upon 
request. Write or telephone. 











| oo you and your associates have 
put time and thought into an Annual 
Report, then you want something “extra 


special” in format and feel. 


The smoothly superb Annual Report 
done on time is a Lind Brothers’ tradi- 


tion—from start to finish. 


Our service starts with useful sugges- 
tions, gained from an unusually varied 
experience. We specialize in expert de- 
sign, skilled artwork, the finest typo- 
graphical styling. We help you choose 
the perfect paper for your needs, and 
order engravings for you. You get proofs 
overnight, with double proof reading to 
insure perfection. Lind Brothers’ press- 
men are masters of their craft, rich in 


experience. 


All these details, real problems if 
you try to handle them yourself, are 


smoothly taken care of here. 


Lind Brothers have helped win many 
prizes for their clients in the famous 
annual report competition. May we 
show you samples of our work, and 


discuss our service with you further? 


Lind Brothers 


PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS OF ANNUAL REPORTS 


309 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


WaAlker 5-1837—1838—1839—1840 
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SURVEY OF STOCKHOLDER 








ANNUAL REPORTS 


(BY CLASSIFICATIONS) 





GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, WY. 








Modernized annual reports are achieving much in cultivating 
a wholesome understanding of the American economic sys- 
tem among stockholders and employes. But these yearly 
reports, when prepared for the average newspaper reader, 
also can be utilized to mold favorable public opinion in 
many influential groups and create new investment interests 


he hue and cry of “Why doesn’t 

somebody do something?” par- 
ticularly in reference to the inspiring 
of a genuine appreciation of Amer- 
ican Industry, is being effectively 
answered by the increasing numbers 
of managements who are explaining 
the affairs of their corporations in 
readable and informative annual re- 
ports, The FrNaNncrAL Wor~p sur- 
veys reveal the undeniable trend that 
more and more managements in each 
of the past several years have con- 
verted their matter-of-record financial 
statements into clarified accounts ot 
stewardship which are winning the 
confidence of both stockholders and 
employes. 


Responsibility as Directors 


Progress is being made in the dis- 
semination of the truth about our in- 
dustrial enterprise system and how 
the corporations are serving in the 
public interest, but those manage- 
ments who have gone beyond the call 
of duty, the SEC and the New York 
Stock Exchange to provide the facts 
about their businesses deserve little 
credit. They are investing simply in 
a type of insurance that will help to 
justify the continuance of our form-of 
government. The others, who thus 
far have neglected the opportunity 
afforded by modernized annual re- 
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ports, are not fulfilling their respon- 
sibility as directors of publicly- 
owned enterprises. It is their un- 
informed stockholders and employes 
who have provided the breeding 
ground for suspicion, distrust and 
antagonism towards industry. 
Corporations, which have human- 
ized the content and presentation of 


their annual reports with the idea of 


reaching the understanding of the 
average stockholder, are finding that 
it is sound public relations procedure 
to distribute the same document to 
all employes. Recent opinion sur- 
veys prove conclusively that there is 
hardly any discernible difference in 
the education, intelligence and back- 
ground of the big majority of stock- 
holders and the bulk of employes— 
manual and white collar. Both seek 
the truth and the basic facts. about 
the operations of their corporations, 
and each of these two biggest partici- 
pants in industry should be provided 
with information.and an understand- 
ing of the needs afd objectives of the 
other. 

Some corporations have adopted 
the unnecessary practice of preparing 
two separate annual reports: (1) a 
more or less formal statement for 
the stockholders, and (2) a comic 
supplement variety for the workers. 
A few of these companies follow the 


Follow- Through 


for Hetter 
Stockholder 


Relations 


By Weston Smith 





policy of sending the employe report 
to stockholders, but they do not re- 
gard the shareholder report as suf- 
ficiently understandable for the 
workers to see. Such a policy often 
stirs up repercussions among the 
union leaders who are alert to ob- 
tain copies of both reports and then 
have little difficulty in finding that 
certain vital information was given 
to the stockholders, but withheld 
from their members. 

It would be better for these man- 
agements to combine the expendi- 
tures for two separate annual reports 
and produce one complete and attrac- 
tive brochure to serve the interests 
of not only the stockholder and em- 
ploye, but also the other “publics” 
and opinion leadership groups who 
provide a highly receptive audience 
for the corporation annual report in 
its modernized form. Any annual 
report that is sufficiently interesting, 
to satisfy the requirements of both 
stockholders and employes will also 
appeal to many segments of our 
population in the same way as the 
popular publications, such as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Life, Liberty and Readers’ Digest. 


Challenge to Management 


And here is the challenge to those 
managements who are utilizing their 
annual reports to foster constructive 
public relations for their own cor- 
poration in particular, and for in- 
dustry in general: Place these in- 
formative annual reports in the hands 
of as many thinking people as pos- 
sible! The expense of printing a few 
extra thousand copies of a corpora- 























Distribution of the 
Corporation 


Annual Report at the 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


(In Addition to Stockholders and Employes) 


With a Separate Covering Letter from 
the President Slanted to Each Group 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS: 


Suppliers of Raw Materials, etc. 
Agents and Representatives 
Dealers and Jobbers 
Distributors 

Retailers (Chain Stores) 
Customers 

Trade Associations 


PRESS AND RADIO: 


Big City Newspapers 
Financial Editor 
Business News Editor 
Selected Financial Writers 
Editorial Writers 
Press Services 
Financial Publications 
Journals of Commerce 
Business Magazines 
Selected Trade Papers 
Accountancy Journals 
Advertising Publications 
Washington Newsletters 
Public Relations Publications 
Women’s Magazines (If Appropriate) 
Feature Writers and Columnists 
News Syndicates 
Radio News Rooms 
Selected Radio Commentators 


FINANCIAL: 


Big City Commercial Banks 
Big City Trust Companies 
Investment Bankers 

Stock Exchange Member Firms 
Dealers in Securities 
Tnvestment Counselors 
Statistical Agencies 
Financial Services 
Investment Trust Executives 
Insurance Companies 

Credit Agencies 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS: 


SEC, ICC, FTC, FCC, etc. 
Department of Commerce 

Department of Labor 

Other Selected Cabinet Members 
Library of Congress 

U. S. Senators (All or Selected) 
Representatives (All or Selected) 
Governor of State Where Incorporated 
Secretary of State Where Incorporated 
States Where Plants Are Located 


OTHER: 


Big City Public Libraries 

Leading Universities and Colleges 
Schools of Business Administration 
Schools of Commerce and Finance 

Philanthropic Institutions 


ON REQUEST—Through Paid Advertising 


Big City Newspapers 

Financial Publications 
Journals of Commerce 
Business Magazines 

Selected Trade Papers 
Selected National Magazines 
Selected Women’s Publications 
Labor Publications 








tion report is relatively small as it. 
represents only the cost of the addi- 
tional press time and paper. But the 
favorable impact of these extra- 
curricular mailings on a selected list 
of recipients will result in a gratifying 
return on the investment. 


Corporations which have tested the 
plan of sending their modernized 
annual reports to others, in addition 
to stockholders and employes, have 
reported a wide variety of reactions 
on the part of those who have re- 
ceived unrequested brochures. Such 
mailings usually result in many let- 
ters of commendation and apprecia- 
tion; they also produce some criti- 
cisms that are often more important 
to the management than the compli- 
ments. 


But the primary purpose of these 
extra-curricular mailings of annual 
reports is not to procure compliments 
or provoke criticisms. This additional 
circulation has been effective in achiev- 
ing many worthwhile objectives : 


1. Molding favorable opinion for the 
corporation, the industry it repre- 
sents, and the system of free enter- 
prise in general; 

2. Explaining the polices and plans of 
the management to various associated 
groups, from suppliers of raw ma- 
terials and sub-contractors to dealers 
and retailers; 

3., Expanding the quantity and quality 
of the financial and general publicity 
concerning the corporation’s prog- 
ress and achievements ; 


4. Paving the way for better considera- 
tion and more favorable terms in 
both refinancing and new financing ; 


5. Encouraging the consideration of 
legislation favorable to the cor- 
poration and its industry ; 


6. Inspiring confidence in the manage- 
ment among prospective customers 
for the company’s products and/or 
services ; 

7. Creating new investor interest in 
the securities of the corporation— 
fostering the desire to become a 
stockholder ; 

8. Providing the information and sta- 
tistics that may result in favorable 
recommendations of the corpora- 
tion’s securities ; 

9. Making annual reports available for 
borrowing and reference through 
libraries in cities and towns, uni- 
versities, colleges and schools; 


10. Cultivating the interest of young 
people in the corporation and the 
American industrial system through 
the leaders of youth groups. 


For the corporation that wishes to 
embark on or expand its extra-cur- 
ricular mailings of annual reports, 
there are two classes of audiences 
listed in adjoining tabulations: (1) 
at the “National Level,” and (2) at 

Please turn to page 39 
























Distribution of the 
Corporation 


Annual Report at the 
COMMUNITY LEVEL 


Cu Addition to Stockholders and Employes) 


With a Separate Covering Letter from 
the President Slanted to Each Group 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS: 


Suppliers of Raw Materials, etc. 

Union Leaders 

Employment Agencies 

Transportation Services 

Chamber of Commerce Members 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Club Members 


PRESS AND RADIO: 


Editors of Local Newspapers 

Editors of County Weeklies 
Saburban and Community Magazines 
Local Broadcasting Stations 
Chamber of Commerce Paper, etc. 


FINANCIAL: 


Local National Banks 

Local Savings Banks 

Savings and Loan Associations 
Brokerage Office Managers 
Small Loan Associations 


OPINION LEADERS: 


Heads of Local Business Firms 
Judges and Police Officers 
The Clergy 
Professional 
Physicians 
Dentists 
Hospital Directors 
Officers of 
Fraternal Societies 
Women’s Clubs 
Welfare Organizations 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Principals and Teachers of 
Grade Schools 
High Schools 
Business Schools 
Colleges and Universities 
Leaders of Youth Groups 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Junior Achievement, Inc. 
Sunday Schools 


MUNICIPAL OR TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS: 


Mayor or Borough President 
Members of Board of Supervisors 
Department Heads 


OTHER: 


Local Libraries 

Movie Theatre Owners 

Barber and Beauty Shop Managers 
Druggists 

Gas Station Operators 

Chain Store Managers 


ON REQUEST—Through Paid Advertising 


Local Newspapers 
County Weeklies 
Community Magazines 
Suburban Publications 
House Organs or Tabloids 
Church and Fraternal 
Publications 
Programs 
Local Labor Union Publications 
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broken. Dividend Record): 


Imperial Oil (1914)......... 
fname. Co. of No. Am. (1874) 


Int’] Cigar Machinery (1926) 


Int’] Petroleum (1918)...... 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 


Not available 


0.80 
0.10 


Nil 


Iron Fireman (1934)..... 
Irving Air Chute (1929)... 


Investors Royalty (1936).... 


Julian & Kokenge (1928)... 


Initial div. paid in 1937 


2RSRSS 


2N5888 


Not available 

as 0.03 
1.00 
Nil 
Nil 


0.88 
Nil 
Nil 


1.00 
Nil 
Nil 


Kleinert (1.B.) Rubber(1935) 


Klein (D. Emil) (1930).... 
Knott Corp. (1936)......... 


Kirkland Lake Gold (1934). 


Kidde (Walter) (1937)... 


Kennedy’s (1937)...... 
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19, 


4.00 


paid in 1937 


Nil 
0.80 
0.20 
paid in 
0.30 
0.10 
1.33 


Nil 
0.80 
0.10 


3.50 
0.16 
0.53 


Init. div. pd. Dec., 1935 


3.00 


Initial div. 


0.80 
Nil 


wk ——— Initial div. 

...—— Initial div. paid in 1936 —— 
0.64 
0.33 


Nil 


3.00 
Nil 
1,20 


Nil 
0.15 


0.40 


Louisiana Ld. & Ex. (1935) 


Le Tourneau (R. G.) (1934) 
Lynch Corp. (1929).... 


Lanston Monotype (1916)... 
Lionel Corp. (1938)....... 
Locke Steel Chain (1936). 
Lone Star Gas (1926)....... 


Langendorf U. B. “B’’(i938) 


Lake Shore Mines (1918)... 
Lane Wells (1937).. 
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Mapes Cons. Mfg. (1929)... 
Marconi Int’] Marine (1930) 


Mead Johnson (1927)....... 


Memphis Nat. Gas (1934).. 
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0.90 
8.00 
Nil 
0.60 


0.60 


paid in 1936— 
8.00 
Nil 
0.81 


Initial div. paid in 1937. 
0.75 : 
8.00 
Nil 
0.37 


0.80 
8.00 

Nil 
0.25 


Monroe Loan Soc.‘‘A”(1936)——Initial div, 


Midwest Piping & Sup.(1937) 
Montana-Dakota Util.(1937) 
Mountain Producers (1921). 
Mountain StatesT.&T.(1911) 
Murray Ohio Mfg. (1936)... 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1926) 
Nachman Corp. (1935).... 


Midvale Company (1926)... 
Midwest Oil (1927)......... 
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1935 
Nil 
2.58 


— 
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1.67 


Nil 


pd. Dec., 
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iv. 
Nil 
33 
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Nineteen Hund. “‘B”’ (1930) 
North Am. Rayon“‘B’’(1935)Init. d 
No. Cent. Texas Oil (1935). 


Niles-Bement-Pond (1936). . 
Novadel-Agene (1929).... 


National Fuel Gas (1903). 
National Steel Car (1938) 
N. Eng. T. & T. (1880).. 
New Jersey Zinc (1897).. 
N.Y. & Honduras Ros.(1896) 
N. Y. Merchandise (1927).. 
Niagara Share “‘B’’ (1935).. 


New Process (1931)...... 


National Breweries (1919) 
National Transit (1916).. 
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Ohio Brass “‘B”’ (1934).... 
Omar 0087). ... fc caikilccsecce- 
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Nil 


paid in 1936—— 
Nil k 
Not available 


litial div. 


—In 
Nil 


Parkersburg Rig-Reel(1936) — 
Patchogue-Plymouth (1936) 
Peninsular Telephone (1936) 


Penna. Water & Pr. (1916) 


Penn Traffic(Dept.St.) (1934) 
Pepperell Mfg. (1852).. 


Pacific Can (1936).......... 
Parker Pen (1935).......... 
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Perfect Circle (1928).. 
Philadelphia Co. (1898). 


Pierce Governor (1936)... 
Pitney-Bowes (1934).. 
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Power Corp. of Can. (1936) 
Pratt & Lambert (1904)... 
Providence Gas (1881).. 


Pitts. & Lake Erie (1886) 
Prentice-Hall (1933)....... 


Quebec Power (1920)....... 


Pyrene Mfg. (1935)........ 
Quaker Oats (1906)......... 
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Nil 
0.43 
Nil 
0.50 


Not available 


0.50 


Nil 
0.57 
Nil 
0.55 


Nil 
0.57 
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0.33 


0.8734 
0.57 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 








broken Dividend Record): 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Sunbeam Corp. (1933)...... Nil 0.08 0.33 0.53 1.13 1.33 1.92 2.00 
Sun Ray Drug (1936)...... ——TIJnitial div. paid in 1936—— 0.17% 0.15 es ¥% 0.20 0.20 
Superior Port. Cement(1937) 0.50 Nil Nil Nil Nil 50 0.50 1.50 1.50 
Superior Tool & Die (1937). Initial div. paid in 1937 0.08 0.10 0.15 0.23 
Tampa Electric (1907)...... 22 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 
Technicolor, Inc. (1936).... —initia div. we in ao 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 
Texon Oil & Land (1925)... 1.50 0.55 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.45 0.60 0.10 0.40 
Thew Shovel (1936)......... Nil a Nil Nil 0.25 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 
Tilo Roofing gg a 0.12 Nil Nil Nil 0.11 0.94 0.94 1.01 0.91 
Tivoli Brewing (1936)...... -Initial div. paid in 1936—— 0.85 70.50 0.25 0.20 0.20 
Tobacco & Al. Stocks (1933) pee 0.50 4.50 5.50 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.40 3.52 
Tedd Shipyards (1916)...... 1.25 1.00 1.25 2.00 4.00 5.00 5.50 2.50 8.00 
Un. Stocky’ds, Omaha(1916). 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Un. Elastic (1927).......... 0.55 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.50 0.60 
Un. Milk Products (1936).. ie Nil Nil Nil 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.69 0.69 
n. Molasses (1934)........ aes Nil 0.06% 0.09 0.153%4 0.24%4 0.24 0.29 0.1534 
United Shoe Mach. (1905).. 2.50 2.50 5.00 50 4.50 5.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 
Universal Products (1928).. 0.50 0.05 0.50 0.60 1.25 1.38 0.50 1.00 0.90 
Vogt Manufacturing (1934) 0.15 Nil 0.25 0.75 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.15 1.30 
Wentworth Mfg. (1934).... 0.09 Nil 0.16 0.16 0.23 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Western Tablet & Sta.(1929) 0.50* 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 2.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 
Westmoreland, Inc. (1929). . 1.40 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Weyenberg Shoe (1935)..... Nil Nil Nil 0.17 0.92 0.67 0.25 0.75 0.75 
Willson Products (1933).... Nil 0.20 0.50 0.90 1.65 1.10 0.35 0.70 1.00 
Woodley Petroleum (1934).. Nil Nil 0.20 0.40 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
Wright-HargreavesM. (1931) 0.18 0.27 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 


Note: 


Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits. 


*Also paid stock, +Paid in debentures. 


a 
= 
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1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

00 1,33 0.67 1.37 1.40 1.40 2.00 
29 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.27% 0.25 *0.20 
50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 

25 0.40 0.35 . 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 
80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 

00 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 

35 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.85 0.40 0.40 

50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 

80 0.60 0.40 0.50 0.45 1.10 1.00 

15 0.15 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 0.50 

85 3.70 3.50 2.20 2.60 2.60 3.00 

00 3.00 3.00 4.00 8.50 6.00 6.00 
50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.10 
85 1.20 1.40 1.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 

81 0.81 0.81 0.69 0.69 3.19 2.35 

15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.17 0.20 0.22 

50 4.00 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.50 

90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 2.50 

30 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.55 

50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 

00 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 

00 1,25 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.25 4.25 

75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 

40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 *1.20 0.80 

40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.46 

72 0.45 0.35 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.16 


Historic Year For Bond Market 


The peak of the long bull market in bonds was reached 


in 1946, but definite reversal of the trend came last 


year as a result of anti-inflationary credit policies 


By Theodore h. Fish 


iter trending irregularly upward 
ever since 1932, bond prices 
finally leveled off in 1946 as a result 
of firming tendencies in short térm 
money rates brought about primarily 
by elimination in April of that year 
of the preferential discount rate on 
loans secured by short term Govern- 
ments. But while the bull market in 
bonds came to an end in 1946, no sig- 
nificant reversal of the trend occurred 
until last year was half over. At that 
time, monetary authorities took the 
first of a number of anti-inflationary 
steps whose effect on interest rates 
was sufficiently pronounced to have 
substantial repercussions in the mar- 
ket for long term obligations. 

The first of these steps was the 
“unpegging”’ of the rate on Treasury 
bills, previously held to 34 of one per 
cent for some years. The Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee 
had previously undertaken to buy all 
bills offered at a price high enough to 
restrict the return to this level, but in 
July 1947 this commitment was with- 
drawn. Thereafter the bill rate rose 
gradually to 0.95 per cent. 

In the meantime, it was also neces- 
sary to raise the rate on Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. The ma- 
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turity of the issue sold August 1 was 
shortened from one year to eleven 
months, and the September 1 issue 
had a life of only ten months; in both 
cases the former coupon rate of 
of one per cent was retained. On Oc- 
tober 1 a one-year, one per cent issue 
was marketed, and a month later an- 
other one per cent certificate issue 
came out with a maturity of eleven 
months. On January 1, 1948, a one- 
year, 14 per cent issue appeared. 
These measures were intended to 
narrow the yield spread between short 
and long term Governments, thus 
making it less attractive for banks to 
sell the former type to the Federal 
Reserve System. But loans, particular- 
ly commercial loans, are still rising, 
and since the turn of the year it has 
been found necessary to raise the re- 
discount rate to 1% per cent. 


Difficult Situation 


Still further steps are likely to be 
necessary. The situation has been 
made more difficult during recent 
months by a substantial gold inflow, 
which increases bank reserves. In 
order to offset this, the Treasury has 
been retiring maturing bills and cer- 
tificates held by the Reserve System. 


and is expected to extend this policy 
to the tune of perhaps $7 billion dur- 
ing the remainder of the current fiscal 
year. There has also been talk— 
which does not now appear likely to 
get beyond that stage—of raising 
member banks’ reserve requirements. 
For the first ten months of 1947, 
institutional demand for long term 
Governments was so great that in 
order to bolster declining yields on 
these issues the Treasury was forced 
to sell marketable issues from Treas- 
ury accounts, replacing them with 
non-marketable special issues. Such 
sales amounted to some $1.8 billion. 
Late in the year, however, the situa- 
tion changed completely, partly be- 
cause of the sopping up of excess in- 
vestment demand through offering in 
October of a tap issue of non-market- 
able 2% per cent 18-year bonds. 
From mid-October to mid-Novem- 
ber, Victory 2%s declined from a lev- 
el close to 103 (against a high for 
the year, in April, slightly in excess 
of 103%2) almost to 101. In the sev- 
en weeks ended December 23, the 
Federal Reserve bought about $1 bil- 
lion of Government bonds. The day 
before Christmas, the peg was sud- 
denly withdrawn and bonds declined 
sharply; the Victory issue went to 
100%. During the last week of the 
year (primarily on December 24 and 
December 26) the Federal Reserve 
was forced to absorb bond offerings of 
$1.14 billion at the new lower prices. 
Reflecting weakness in Governments, 
Please turn fo page 47 
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Pride in possession of a Magnavox radio-phonograph increases 
with your growing awareness of its matchless tone, unsurpassed performance 
and timeless, harmonious furniture design. It adds beauty to your 


home, pleasure to your listening ... satisfaction through the years. 


See and hear Magnavox in America’s finest stores. You'll be proud 


to own one. The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Illustrated: THE BERKELEY: Axthentic 
18th century design... Superlative 20th century 





performance. Available in mahogany. 
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| —_ you and your associates have 


























put time and thought into an Annual 
Report, then you want something “extra 


special” in format and feel. 


The smoothly superb Annual Report 




















done on time is a Lind Brothers’ tradi- 
tion—from start to finish. 
Our service starts with useful sugges- 
tions, gained from an unusually varied iw 
experience. We specialize in expert de- a 
sign, skilled artwork, the finest typo- " 
/ re 
graphical styling. We help you choose al 
the perfect paper for your needs, and 7 
order engravings for you. You get proofs - 
overnight, with double proof reading to - 
ti 
insure perfection. Lind Brothers’ press- of 
men are masters of their craft, rich in p 
experience. of 
; ; th 
All these details, real problems if re 
pt 
you try to handle them yourself, are ve 
. smoothly taken care of here. - 
ve 
Lind Brothers have helped win many - 
Copi f R lati X-14. F ‘ F i 3 
ee prizes for their clients in the famous st 
concerning Solicitation of on 
Proxies effective February annual report competition. May we er 
’ ilabl 
slat aa iinet setenitediin show you samples of our work, and Re 
request. Write or telephone. 
discuss our service with you further? 
se 
du 
th 
pu 
m<é 
€ of 
‘ rr St 
ab 
. } cre 
PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS OF ANNUAL REPORTS it 
309 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. WaAlker 5-1837—1838—1839—1840 26 
far 
aff 
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ie SURVEY OF STOCKHOLDER 


ANNUAL REPORTS 





(BY CLASSIFICATIONS) 











Modernized annual reports are achieving much in cultivating 
a wholesome understanding of the American economic sys- 
tem among stockholders and employes. But these yearly 
reports, when prepared for the average newspaper reader, 
also can be utilized to mold favorable public opinion in 
many influential groups and create new investment interests 


he hue and cry of “Why doesn’t 

somebody do something?” par- 
ticularly in reference to the inspiring 
of a genuine appreciation of Amer- 
ican Industry, is being effectively 
answered by the increasing numbers 
of managements who are explaining 
the affairs of their corporations in 
readable and informative annual re- 
ports. The FINANctAL Wor~LpD sur- 
veys reveal the undeniable trend that 
more and more managements in each 
of the past several years have con- 
verted their matter-of-record financial 
statements into clarified accounts ot 
stewardship which are winning the 
confidence of both stockholders and 
employes. 


Responsibility as Directors 


Progress is being made in the dis- 
semination of the truth about our in- 
dustrial enterprise system and how 
the corporations are serving in the 
public interest, but those manage- 
ments who have gone beyond the call 
of duty, the SEC and the New York 
Stock Exchange to provide the facts 
about their businesses deserve little 
credit. They are investing simply in 
a type of insurance that will help to 
justify the continuance of our form-of 
government. The others, who thus 
far have neglected the opportunity 
afforded by modernized annual re- 
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ports, are not fulfilling their respon- 
sibility as directors of publicly- 
owned enterprises. It is their un- 
informed stockholders and employes 
who have provided the breeding 
ground for suspicion, distrust and 
antagonism towards industry. 

Corporations, which have human- 
ized the content and presentation of 
their annual reports with the idea of 
reaching the understanding of the 
average stockholder, are finding that 
it is sound public relations procedure 
to distribute the same document to 
all employes. Recent opinion §sur- 
veys prove conclusively that there is 
hardly any discernible difference in 
the education, intelligence and back- 
ground of the big majority of stock- 
holders and the bulk of employes— 
manual and white collar. Both seek 
the truth and the basic facts. about 
the operations of their corporations, 
and each of these two biggest partici- 
pants in industry should be provided 
with information.and an understand- 
ing of the needs ahd objectives of the 
other. 

Some corporations have adopted 
the unnecessary practice of preparing 
two separate annual reports: (1) a 
more or less formal statement for 
the stockholders, and (2) a comic 
supplement variety for the workers. 
A few of these companies follow the 


Follow- Through 


for Ketter 
Stockholder 


Relations 


By Weston Smith 


policy of sending the employe report 
to stockholders, but they do not re- 
gard the shareholder report as suf- 
ficiently understandable for the 
workers to see. Such a policy often 
stirs up repercussions among the 
union leaders who are alert to ob- 
tain copies of both reports and then 
have little difficulty in finding that 
certain vital information was given 
to the stockholders, but withheld 
from their members. 

It would be better for these man- 
agements to combine the expendi- 
tures for two separate annual reports 
and produce one complete and attrac- 
tive brochure to serve the interests 
of not only the stockholder and em- 
ploye, but also the other “publics” 
and opinion leadership groups who 
provide a highly receptive audience 
for the corporation annual report in 
its modernized form. Any annual 
report that is sufficiently interesting, 
to satisfy the requirements of both 
stockholders and employes will also 
appeal to many segments of our 
population in the same way as the 
popular publications, such as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Life, Liberty and Readers’ Digest. 


Challenge to Management 


And here is the challenge to those 
managements who are utilizing their 
annual reports to foster constructive 
public relations for their own cor- 
poration in particular, and for in- 
dustry in general: Place. these in- 
formative annual reports in the hands 
of as many thinking people as pos- 
sible! The expense of printing a few 
extra thousand copies of a corpora-~ 




























Distribution of the 
Corporation 


Annual Report at the 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


(In Addition to Stockholders and Employes) 


With a Separate Covering Letter from 
the President Slanted to Each Group 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS: 


Suppliers of Raw Materials, etc. 
Agents and Representatives 
Dealers and Jobbers 
Distributors 

Retailers (Chain Stores) 
Customers 

Trade Associations 


PRESS AND RADIO: 


Big City Newspapers 
Financial Editor 
Business News Editor 
Selected Financial Writers 
Editorial Writers 
Press Services 
Financial Publications 
Journals of Commerce 
Business Magazines 
Selected Trade Papers 
Accountancy Journals 
Advertising Publications 
Washington Newsletters 
Public Relations Publications 
Women’s Magazines (If Appropriate) 
Feature Writers and Columnists 
News Syndicates 
Radio News Rooms 
Selected Radio Commentators 


FINANCIAL: 


Big City Commercial Banks 
Big City Trust Companies 
Investment Bankers 

Stock Exchange Member Firms 
Dealers in Securities 
Investment Counselors 
Statistical Agencies 
Financial Services 
Investment Trust Executives 
Insurance Companies 

Credit Agencies 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS: 


SEC, ICC, FTC, FCC, etc. 
Department of Commerce 

Department of Labor 

Other Selected Cabinet Members 
Library of Congress 

U. S. Senators (All or Selected) 
Representatives (All or Selected) 
Governor of State Where Incorporated 
Secretary of State Where Incorporated 
States Where Plants Are Located 


OTHER: 


Big City Public Libraries 

Leading Universities and Colleges 
Schools of Business Administration 
Schools of Commerce and Finance 

Philanthropic Institutions 


ON REQUEST—Through Paid Advertising 


Big City Newspapers 

Financial Publications 
Journals of Commerce 
Business Magazines 

Selected Trade Papers 
Selected National Magazines 
Selected Women’s Publications 
Labor Publications 








tion report is relatively small as it. 
represents only the cost of the addi- 
tional press time and paper. But the 
favorable impact of these extra- 
curricular mailings on a selected list 
of recipients will result in a gratifying 
return on the investment. 


Corporations which have tested the 
plan of sending their modernized 
annual reports to others, in addition 
to stockholders and employes, have 
reported a wide variety of reactions 
on the part of those who have re- 
ceived unrequested brochures. Such 
mailings usually result in many let- 
ters of commendation and apprecia- 
tion; they also produce some criti- 
cisms that are often more important 
to the management than the compli- 
ments. 


But the primary purpose of these 
extra-curricular mailings of annual 
reports is not to procure compliments 
or provoke criticisms. This additional 
circulation has been effective in achiev- 
ing many worthwhile objectives : 


1. Molding favorable opinion for the 
corporation, the industry it repre- 
sents, and the system of free enter- 
prise in general; 

Explaining the polices and plans of 

the management to various associated 

groups, from suppliers of raw ma- 
terials and sub-contractors to dealers 
and retailers; 

3., Expanding the quantity and quality 
of the financial and general publicity 
concerning the corporation’s prog- 
ress and achievements ; 


4. Paving the way for better considera- 
tion and more favorable terms in 
both refinancing and new financing ; 


5. Encouraging the consideration of 
legislation favorable to the cor- 
poration and its industry ; 


6. Inspiring confidence in the manage- 
ment among prospective customers 
for the company’s products and/or 
services ; 


7. Creating new investor interest in 
the securities of the corporation— 
fostering the desire to become a 
stockholder ; 

8. Providing the information and sta- 
tistics that may result in favorable 
recommendations of the corpora- 
tion’s securities ; 

9. Making annual reports available for 
borrowing and reference through 
libraries in cities and towns, uni- 
versities, colleges and schools; 

10. Cultivating the interest of young 
people in the corporation and the 
American industrial system through 
the leaders of youth groups. 


to 


For the corporation that wishes to 
embark on or expand its extra-cur- 
ricular mailings of annual reports, 
there are two classes of audiences 
listed in adjoining tabulations: (1) 
at the “National Level,” and (2) at 

Please turn to page 39 


























Distribution of the 
Corporation 


Annual Report at the 
COMMUNITY LEVEL 


(In Addition to Stockholders and Employes) 


With a Separate Covering Letter from 
the President Slanted to Each Group 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS: 


Suppliers of Raw Materials, etc. 
Union Leaders 

Employment Agencies 
Transportation Services 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Club Members 


PRESS AND RADIO: 


Editors of Local Newspapers 

Editors of County Weeklies 
Saburban and Community Magazines 
Local Broadcasting Stations 
Chamber of Commerce Paper, etc. 


FINANCIAL: 


Local National Banks 

Local Savings Banks 

Savings and Loan Associations 
Brokerage Office Managers 
Small Loan Associations 


OPINION LEADERS: 


Heads of Local Business Firms 
Judges and Police Officers 
The Clergy 
Professional 
Physicians 
ntists 
Hospital Directors 
Officers of 
Fraternal Societies 
Women’s Clubs 
Welfare Organizations 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Principals and Teachers of 
Grade Schools 
High Schools 
Business Schools 
Colleges and Universities 
Leaders of Youth Groups 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Junior Achievement, Inc. 
Sunday Schools 


MUNICIPAL OR TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS: 


Mayor or Borough President 
Members of Board of Supervisors 
Department Heads 


OTHER: 


Local Libraries 

Movie Theatre Owners 

Barber and Beauty Shop Managers 
Druggists 

Gas Station Operators 

Chain Store Managers 


ON REQUEST—Through Paid Advertising 


Local Newspapers 
County Weeklies 
Community Magazines 
Suburban Publications 
House Organs or Tabloids 
Church and Fraternal 
Publications 
Programs 
Local Labor Union Publications 
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N 1947, the steel industry’s production 














a year of 


exceptional 
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materials. 


One hundred and six new by- 
product ovens to provide addi- 
tional coke for the making of _ 
iron and steel. 








of steel ingots. 
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NEW YORK, AND DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Expansion of a plant manu- 
facturing STRAN-STEEL f[ 
buildings and building 





New Bessemer converters and other 
facilities to increase the production 


bwocial and are adding: 
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The steel industry’s largest oxygen- | 
producing installation to provide 400 
tons of oxygen per day for use in 


40 
furnace operations. 








coal. 


















A new warehouse at Hous- 
ton, Texas to serve the 
’. growing Southwest. 


These and other additions to plant and facilities are part of National Steel Corpora- 
tion’s current program—an important part of the aggregate program in the steel 
industry to provide an addition of 3,000,000 tons to ingot capacity, much of which 
A will be brought into operation in 1948. 

By its production record and its heavy investment in improvement and growth, 
the steel industry gives tangible evidence of its continuing faith in the future of 
America and the American way of life. 
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year. Industry as a whole made solid gains 
in cutting into the mountainous demand for 
goods and services of all kinds that accumu- 
lated throughout the war. Like the steelindus- 
try, many others set new peacetime records 
...and, while doing so, prepared themselves 
for even greater future production. 

National Steel Corporation has expanded 
and improved its operations in each year 
since its beginning. But 1947 was a year of 
exceptional progress, and 1948 will equal it. 
Here are some of the facilities we have added 


7 was by far the greatest in any peacetime 


bm A new 93-inch cold mill which rolls 
¢? highly finished wide sheets required by 
the automobile and other industries. 
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A new coal mine to insure a continu- 
ing supply of high grade metallurgical 














; Owning and operating—WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA—-GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN—HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, QHIO—THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Size of third round of wage increases will be 
important market influence in coming months. 
Conservatism should keynote investment policy 


Publication of the President’s annual economic 
report to Congress at mid-week had no effect on 
the market picture—and seems unlikely to have any 
appreciable effect on the year’s legislative results. 
Seasonal influences apparently have petered out and 
new fuel to feed rising stock prices has failed to 
appear from other directions, with the result that 
the share averages recently have been moving 
toward lower levels. This year’s “January reinvest- 
ment demand market” had a disappointing lack of 
vigor, reflecting the uncertainty of investors con- 
cerning the prospects for the late months of the 
new year. 


Conspicuous by their declines during the past 
several trading sessions have been the oil shares, 
which for many months were among the best acting 
groups on the list. Some of the selling in the 
petroleum issues undoubtedly has been profit-taking, 
but the change of attitude also has been helped 
considerably by Interior Secretary Krug’s statement 
‘that given the power, one of the first things he 
would do would be to ration and fix prices for oil 
and gasoline. The chances seem to be against any 
such development, and oil company earnings during 
the months ahead should continue to run at high 
levels. 


The increase of %4 of 1 per cent in the redis- 
count rate was plainly intended only as a warning 
gesture, with little or no direct effect upon the 
credit structure expected. In the first place, the 
present volume of rediscounts is small. And sec- 
ondly, the amount of the increase—which was the 
smallest ever to’ be made—is not sufficient to have 
any appreciable influence upon borrowing policies. 





NOTICE 


“Current Trends," which usually appears on the twos 
following pages, is omitted this week inasmuch as the 
position and prospects of most of our important in- 
dustries are discussed elsewhere in this issue. No 
changes are being made in "Selected Issues" this week, 
and that page also is omitted. Both departments will 
be resumed next week. 
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This is the first change in the rediscount rate in 
nearly ten years; stock prices for a day or so were 
sometimes affected by previous changes, but such 
influences invariably have been only temporary. 


Although the Administration apparently would 
like to take additional steps looking toward tight- 
ening the credit situation—and is seeking new 
powers to enable it to do so—the high grade bond 
and preferred stock market in recent weeks has 
turned upward, at least for the time being. The 
downward movement in this section of the list dur- 
ing the late months of last year was one of the 
factors bearing down on the general stock market 
during that period. Better action now should re- 
move one cause for concern by common stock 
investors. 


Interrupted only by the December rally, the 
industrial price average has been declining since 
late in October. The beginning of the New Year 
saw the rail group exceeding its 1947 high, but 
failure of the industrials to extend their year-end 
rise has disappointed market technicians. At ap- 
proximately 177, the industrial average is uncom- 
fortably close to the 174-175 area that halted a 
number of declines in 1947. A move through that 
level would carry an unfavorable implication, sug- 
gesting that further distance would have to be cov- 
ered before completion of the decline. 


The pattern of the market—and of business 
also, to an important extent—over the next several 
months may very well be determined by develop- 
ments in the third round of wage increases, loom- 
ing just ahead. Some concessions seem inevitable; 
if kept to nominal proportions they may be digested 
without discomfort. Further substantial increases 
would be bearish, regardless of their immediate 
inflationary effects. 


Conservatism should continue to govern in- 
vestment policies. Commitments should be con- 
fined to good quality issues which afford liberal 
yields. 

Written January 15, 1948; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Suppose you own 50 shares of Typi- 
cal Manufacturing Corp. Perhaps 
you bought them in 1943. At that 
time, you investigated the company 
carefully — dividends, assets, liabili- 
ties, policies. You were satisfied it 
was a good investment. 

Fine. That’s the only way to arrive 
at an intelligent investment decision. 
It’s why we have always urged 
people to “Investigate then Invest.” 

But just a minute. That was 1943. 
We were in the middle of a war. 
Now, that war is over. And this is 
1948. How many times since 1943 
have you re-examined the Typical 
Manufacturing situation, just as Care- 
fully as you did originally? How 
many times have you compared it 
analytically with other good invest- 
ment opportunities? 

Did it ever occur to you that no 
investment decision can ever be a 
final one? Changed conditions con- 
stantly create changed investment 
opportunities and the investor must 
constantly appraise them. 

In effect, every investor does pre- 
cisely that, whether he does it con- 
sciously or not. Every day that you 
own and hold 50 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing, you say in effect: 
“I’m satisfied it’s the best invest- 
ment I can make of my money.” 

Maybe it is. If you’re prepared to 
say so on the basis of the evidence, 
that’s good. But if, on the other hand, 
you think your security holdings 
need careful reappraisal, why not use 
the facilities of our Research De- 

partment? That’s one reason why 
we maintain a large and well-trained 
research staff—to help investors “In- 
vestigate after they Invest.” 

If you would like the most up-to- 
date facts on any security, if you 
would like a careful review of your 
whole portfolio, just write 


Department T-3 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Stree:, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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Truman budget message suggests no new rise 
in long term money—Income tax prospect foggy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Through 
the 1949 fiscal year, the Treasury 
must handle a turnover in debt ap- 
proximating $17 billion. Through the 
same period, accruals on savings 
bonds will accumulate faster, sub- 
stantially increasing the Govern- 
ment’s interest costs. If the Treas- 
ury intended to let long-term rates 
go up more than a few fractions, in- 
terest costs to the Government would 
show it. 

But the Truman Budget forecasts a 
rise of only $50 million for the com- 
ing fiscal period. Isn’t this new evi- 
dence that the authorities will resist 
agitation for sharply higher interest 
rates? 

The message explains the compara- 
tively small increase so completely as 


to leave long-term refunding at high- 
er rates altogether out of the ac- 
count. There are the savings bonds 
reaching higher accrual brackets. Ac- 
cumulations in the trust funds will 
increase outstanding special issues. 
Trust account investment is running 
at around $3 billion a year, which 
quite offsets the contemplated $5 bil- 
lion drop in public debt. 

Through fiscal 49, as at present, 
the Treasury intends to pay off the 
old high coupon bonds either from 
surpluses or from refunding in the 
short-term market. The large short- 
term portfolio of the Reserve Banks. 
it is indicated, will be preserved more 
or less; short-term rates will go up. 

It is apparent that the Treasury 

Please turn to page 29 





Improving Processes, Lowering Costs 


Through Research 


NOPCO research was brought to a 
new height of effectiveness in 1947— 
both in the development of new 
products and the improvement of 
already successful NOPCO products. 


As a result, you can depend more 
than ever on NOPCO'S versatile line 
of processing chemicals to help you 
to minimize waste and prevent costly 
machine slowdowns and stoppages. 


Today, hundreds of NOPCO prod- 
ucts are helping in scores of ways to 
improve product quality, speed pro- 
duction and lower costs in the manu- 
facture of paper and paper-board 
specialties; textiles, leather, paints, 


‘lacquers and varnishes; metals, plas- 


tics and lubricants. 
Still other NOPCO products play im- 


portant roles in the shampoo, cos- 
metics, pharmaceutical, food, poultry 
and animal feed industries. NOPCO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Boston, 
Chicago, Harrison, N. J., Cedar- 
town, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 


NOPCO — Evolved Through Research 
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The best... and... 


To recognize quality meat “on the hoof” is a job for 
experts. Armour’s veteran cattle buyers earmark the best 


purchases of each day for Armour*. 


nothing but the best... 


It takes experts to inspect and grade the dressed meat, 





too. After many careful inspections only the top grades 
are ever branded Armour*. 


i 





is labeled ARMOUR * 


So, in shopping, you have a simple way to tell top quality 
of any meat you buy. Just remember that the best and 


nothing but the best is labeled Armour*. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Production schedules doubled 
at Willow Run this year! 





Compare the Ride! * : = 
LAST YEAR, we produced 125,000 KAISER and FRazeER cars. While this broke 
Katser and Frazer owners 


say they enjoy a ride unequaled all production records for a first year in the industry, it was only the begin- 
ny era ay oe ning. For we still have tens of thousands of waiting customers. 





Ch ees Maditind This year we will do far better. The world’s only 100% postwar automobile 

A ; plant is about to hit its full stride! Willow Run has the capacity—and we 
n nine months it has become i . 

America’s largest-selling fine car! have scheduled production at a rate double that of 1947. So go to your nearby 

saan eae — K-F dealer and discover the difference between prewar and postwar cars! 

tees wm Oya Drive one of these sensational products of ultra-modern engineering and styl- 

wher > a ing! You can get one, now, almost as soon as you would like to have it. 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION ¢ WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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has no intention of doing it the 
other way, i.e., funding the floating 
debt, which would bear down on 
bonds. 


-The tax outlook is foggier than 
ever. Different Congressional lead- 
ers are saying different things and 
almost any single leader changes his 
forecast from week to week. The 
Knutson bill is not likely to go 
through without amendments in favor 
of the lower brackets. Presumably, 
something will go through, but no- 
thing stronger than “presumably” is 
accurate, 


The Treasury’s forecast on tax 
revenues through the next fiscal 
year seems to assume more inflation 
but less of it than officials sometimes 
forecast directly.. Collections from 
corporations go up around 5 per cent. 
One of the men who makes up these 
estimates explained it simply. How 
can a President be so fatalistic as to 
gear his budget to a wild inflation? 
Presidents don’t do that. 

The estimated rise in collections 
from companies, based on the Treas- 
ury’s profits outlook, exceeds the rise 
in withholding taxes. In absolute 
figures the increase in the first almost 
doubles the increase in the second, 
which additionally allows for an ex- 
panding population and labor force. 
This simply applies the old rule that 
in inflations prices go up faster than 
wages. 


On bulk commodities like coal 
and wheat, the Administration will 
ask United Nations advice before 
allocating among beneficiary coun- 
tries. But it won’t promise to honor 
the recommendations. This reverses 
the old UNRRA system, under 
which this Government made recom- 
mendations that international organi- 
zations could follow or forget. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 





i. | 
) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One -Hundred and Fifth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1948 to 


stockholders of record February 13. 
1448, at 3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 























COUNT ON DEVOE FOR 
PROGRESS IN PAINT 





Library of Colors 
Simplifies Color-Matching 


> 


Fruit of long years of laboratory and 
practical field-testing, the new Devoe 
Library of Colors brings important 
advantages to everyone concerned 
with the use of color for home, com- 
mercial and industrial decoration. 

. With this unique system, 255 differ- 
ent colors can be obtained by follow- 
ing simplified, but precise formulas 
which enable anyone to duplicate 
wanted shades with certainty—and in 
five types of .paint—outside house 
paint, enamel, interior gloss, semi- 
gloss and flat wall paint. 

To complete this simplification of 
color-matching, the Devoe Library of 
Colors Book now in the hands of 
Devoe Agents and Representatives 
shows all 255 shades in large, accu- 
rate swatches, giving the exact for- 
mula for mixing each with Library of 
Colors Toners and Tinting Base 
Whites. 



























FOR INSTANCE: 














Devran, Devoe Resin 
Revolutionizes Varnish 
Specifications 


New toughness, resiliency as well as hard- 
ness and all-round damage-resistance are 
imparted to varnish by Devran, the new 
resin created in the Devoe Laboratories 
(patent applied for). Shown here is a strobo- 
scopic photograph showing how a ball made 
of Devran actually bounces higher than 
either a golf or tennis ball dropped from the 
same height. Such toughness and resilience 
accounts for the €xceptional immunity to 
physical damage of varnishes made with 
Devran. Devran-base varnishes already 
available are Devoe 87 Spar, Devoe Super 
Marble Floor Varnish and Izaak Walton 
Rod Varnish. 








Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


787 First Avenue, New York, New York 
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News and Opinions 








on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Amerada Petroleum B- 

Real earning power appears rea- 
sonably appraised, at 98. Last month, 
regular quarterly dividends at a $2 
annual rate were supplemented by a 
$1 extra, and this month a 25-cent 
extra is being paid. Dividends still 
represent a very modest portion of 
reported net, which amounted to 
$2.45 per share in the September 
quarter and brought the nine-month 
total to $6.58 vs. $3.80 a year ago. 
Development has been notably suc- 
cessful in recent years and last month 
Amerada obtained an option on 300,- 
000 acres in Alberta for early ex- 
ploratory work. Company carries 
263,000 shares of Louisiana Land & 
Exploration Company at $95,593, but 


market value of this investment is 
$4.8 million and regular dividends 
therefrom total $263,000 per annum. 
(Also FW, June 4.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio A 

Quality considered, 6.8% yield is 
attractive at 44. (Reg. qu. divs. at $3 
an. rate plus 50c extra in Dec., 1946, 
and 1/40 sh. N. Y., C. & St. L..com. 
im Nov., 1947.) Including Pere 
Marquette (controlled company ab- 
sorbed in June), eleven months’ rev- 
enues climbed $61.5 million (27 per 
cent) and, despite higher costs, re- 
ported net equaled $4.24 vs. $3.31 
per share a year before. Again ex- 
emplifying progressive management, 
company has a new lightweight train 





























Another Record Breaking Year! 


The issues of securities in which Otis & Co. par- 
ticipated as a principal underwriter in 1947 totalled 
more than $1,800,000,000, and included the highest 
grade bonds, investment preferred stocks, and both in- 
vestment and speculative common stocks. 


Our underwriting business for the year exceeded 
that of all other Ohio houses combined, both in total 
amount of issues’ managed by us and in total amount 
of all of our underwriting participations. 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Denver Cincinnati Columbus Toledo Buffalo 




















Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


“in the works for 1949” which will. 
cut a day from New York-Texas 
schedules and halve transcontinental 
time. During 1947, company became 
N. Y. Central’s largest shareholder, 
and officials will “continue fighting” 
for board representation and stock 
voting privileges, which an ICC ex- 
aminer has recommended be denied. 
(Also FW, Apr. 23.) 


Hayes Manufacturing Cc 

Earnings are encouraging but 
company has still to prove itself in 
normal competition; recent price, 
8. Next month’s 15-cent dividend 
will be the first in 19 years, the first 
12 of which showed losses. The fis- 
cal year ended September 30 saw a 
record volume of $24 million and, de- 
spite a 90-cent loss from sale of as- 
sets, earnings of $1.57 were reported 
vs. 24 cents per share in 1945-46. 
Backlogs now exceed $14 million. In 
addition to its original auto assembly 
and body lines, company now makes 
vending machines, parts and assem- 
blies for farm machinery, washing 
machines, refrigerators, ctc., tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures and, through 
a 1946 acquisition, marine sveering 


and handling equipment, electric 
hoists, industrial stokers, etc. 
International Shoe B+ 


Now at 44, principal attraction of 
stock is for income. Quarterly divi- 
dends were increased from 45 to 60 
cents last April, making totals of 
$1.80 in 1946 and $2.25 in 1947. This 
month there was a 75-cent quarterly 
payment which, if continued, would 
total $3 per annum and yield 6.7 per 
cent. Annual report for the fiscal 
year ended November 30 showed net 
of $4.12 vs. $1.68 per share (includ- 
ing 30-cent credit from contin- 
gency reserve) a year before. Out- 
put of 54 million pairs in 1947 repre- 
sented about one-ninth of the domes- 
tic production and a 14 per cent year- 
to-year increase against a 10 per cent 
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decline for the industry. Spring 
prices will increase 10 to 12 per cent. 
(Also FW, Mar, 5.) 


Plymouth Oil C+ 

Stock’s recent run-up was im 
response to unportant new oil discov- 
ery. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate plus 
2% stk. divs. in Dec., 1946 & 1947.) 
In the week ended January 10, 
stock advanced 15% points to 49% 
following the announcement of a new 
half-owned discovery well in Upton 
County, West Texas, which has re- 
vealed oil reserves estimated as high 
as 600 million barrels. Nine months’ 
earnings equaled $2.43 vs. $1.35 per 
share, and President Hallanan has 
estimated final 1947 net at $3.50 vs. 
$2.01 per share in 1946. 


Sharon Steel C+ 

Stock is speculative, but integra- 
tion is improving and price of 34 is 
less than 4% times 9-month net. 
(Reg. qu. divs. incr. from $1 to $1.40 
an. rate in June 1946 and to $2 in 
Var. 1947.) In the latest of a series 
of important acquisitions, company 
last month purchased a by-products 
coke plant at an undisclosed price un- 
derstood to involve at least $4 mil- 
lion to $5 million. With 65 ovens 
having a capacity of 25,000 tons of 
coke per month and with 15 million 
tons of unmined high-quality coal, 
this largely solves what has been a 
serious fuel problem. Net for the 
first nine months of last year equaled 
$7.71 vs. $2.38 per share in the 1946 
period, with sales up $31.8 million 
(87 per cent). (Also FW, June 25.) 


Silver King Coalition Cc 

American Smelting has purchased 
a 13.5 per cent interest, but stock— 
at 51%4—continues highly speculative. 
(No div. since 1943.) American 
Smelting & Refining, which has held 
the contract to process company’s 
ores and concentrates for 60 years, 





last month paid $7 each for 165,000 
shares (giving it the largest single 
holding) and agreed also to pay the 
frst $1.50 of dividend receipts. A 
leading producer of silver-lead and 
silver-zine ores, with some gold and 
copper output, Silver King has an 
unimpressive recent earnings record, 
with deficits in 1938, 1945, 1946 and 
in the first nine months of 1947. Best 
recent net equaled 38 cents a share, 
in 1940. Extensive areas of com- 
pany lands have not yet been thor- 
oughly explored. 
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cutting 
naper-work costs 


for 


319.47] firms 


1948 marks the 75th consecutive 
year of our devotion to this single 
cause: 

Your office paper-work can be 
“mass-produced” with the same as- 
sembly-line techniques used in 
factory production and warehouse 
distribution. 

Here are some of the ways we can 
help you, as we are helping so'many 
others: 

Our Punched-Card Tabulating 
Machines, today as for the past 
40 years, are pioneering in the devel- 
opment of new and still faster ways 
to produce management reports 
automatically. 

Our Accounting and Calculating 
Machines speed the distribution 
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Short-Cutting 
SYSTEMS 
Fast, Modern 
MACHINES 
Sturdy, Dependable 
EQUIPMENT 
Long-Service 
SUPPLIES 





and computation of figure - reports 
on all phases of production and 
distribution. 

Our Systems of controlling, pro- 
tecting, transporting, condensing and 
storing records produce dramatic 
savings of time, space and money. 

Our Photo Records equipment and 
methods bring the accuracy of pho- 
tography into scores of office opera- 
tions and provide amazingly compact 
storage and protection of your vital 
records. 

On a typical form typing job, we 
showed the user that by switching to 
Remington KMC (Keyboard Margin 
Control) Typewriters he could cut 
his typing time from 31 minutes per 
unit to 18. 


When you call in the Remington Rand man, you're com- 
manding the services of the only single organization that 
can help you win the paper-work “war” on all fronts— 


Reninglon Rend 



































SULPHUR 
INDUSTRY'S SILENT PARTNER 


American industry has a “silent part- 
ner.” The food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, the houses we live in, 
countless articles we use every day 
—all bear the touch of this quiet, 


hardworking friend. 


This valued “silent partner” is SUL- 
PHUR, which lends its unique chemi- 
cal properties to a multitude of indus- 
trial processes although SULPHUR it- 
self seldom appears in the finished 
product. For instance, SULPHUR is 
used in the production of pulp and 
paper, rubber, steel, petroleum prod- 
ucts, rayon, industrial chemicals, fer- 
tilizer and insecticides and in many 
other industries. 


SULPHUR has contributed much to 
both new and familiar industrial 
achievements of 1947. In 1948 SUL- 
PHUR will continue to serve Industry 
as an efficient and dependable “silent 
partner.” 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


Louisiana . New York = Texas 











1948 Barriers 





Continued from page 5 





this will conduce to a healthy state of 
public mind, and the confusion will 
continue until the ballots are counted 
and it is determined who is to be our 
next President. 

Among other imponderables are 
our crop prospects, which will be 
anxiously watched. Our crops pro- 
vide our bread basket. If it is well 
filled by our harvest it will contribute 
to our prosperity, while on the other 
hand if there is a shortage it will 
threaten us with further inflation. 

Fear of war, because of failure of 
the London Conference, will also agi- 
tate us because of the aggressive atti- 
tude of the Soviet government, for 
in such a tense situation an incident 
could arise that could turn the pres- 
ent cold war into an active one. That 
cloud will havé to be removed before 
the public can regain its peace of 
mind: As long as the threat prevails, 
we must be resigned to further for- 
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company. 


PHILIP MORRIS 
MARLBORO 






Ki Judged Best of Tobacco Industry 
Financial World Annual Report Survey 


Philip Morris management reports the facts 
and introduces the personalities and philosophy 


behind the operations of a leading tobacco 


PHILIP MORRIS « co. .2.,1Nc. 


Makers of the finest cigarettes and pipe 
tobaccos. Our success depends upon the 
smoking enjoyment of our owners and friends. 


ENGLISH OVALS 


DUNHILL MAJORS, LONG SIZE 








REVELATION 


SPUD BOND STREET [a 





eign commitments, but this will have 
to be intelligently handled. We must 
see to it that every dollar is used 
where it will produce the greatest 
benefits for us and the world. 

In its general outline the Marshall 
Plan proposes to accomplish this ob- 
jective. However, it will have to be 
financed so that it will not impair the 
soundness of our economic structure. 
Whether we can commit ourselves to 
an additional estimated expenditure 
of $17 billion without incurring 
trouble is a question for Congress. 


Communism’s Buffer 


More than financial aid will be re- 
quired to implement the Marshall 
Plan to make it work successfully. It 
must aim to revise the economic con- 
dition of Western Europe. If that 
can be accomplished it would raise 
an effective buffer against the spread 
of communism, which can _ only 
thrive upon distress and poverty. 

A very important objective to 
which the Allied Powers must apply 
themselves is the reconstruction of 
Germany, whose hands have been 
shackled since the war ended. We 
can recall that a similar condition pre- 
vailed there after World War I when, 
under the misguided treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Germany was deprived of her 
coal, transportation and productive 
facilities, and all the other important 
tools needed for her rehabilitation, in 
addition to having to pay excessive 
indemnity. The imposition of this 
unbearable burden made Hitler . pos- 
sible and germinated the seed for the 
second World War. 

That error must not be made again. 
We cannot take more than 60 million 
people out of the international econ- 
omy without serious impact upon the 
rest of the world. Every nation, and 
most of all our own, has a vital stake 
in Germany’s restoration. Here too is 
a situation of vital importance that 
will engage our attention and favor- 
able progress in finding a solution to 
it will contribute to the increase of 
our confidence. But as long as the 
matter remains in the realm of. un- 
certainty it will be a source of unset- 
tlement for our state of mind. 

Whether we shall witness continued 
business expansion or a downswing 
remains debatable. Current opinion 
is divided. All present signs point 
to further progress for at least the 
first quarter of the year. On its ows 
momentum it can carry this far. 


Construction, steel and motor in- 
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dustries are unable to keep up with 
demand, and these industries alone 
will provide general business with a 
good prop for a sustained high level 
of activity. Only another large wave 
of strikes and walkouts can blur the 
immediate picture. It is hoped that 
labor may come to realize that in ar- 
bitrarily demanding substantial fur- 
ther wage increases it could upset the 
entire apple cart, and it would be the 
principal sufferer from the unemploy- 
ment that would ensue. 

So far as our purchasing power is 
concerned it gives us no great con- 
cern. Our money in circulation and 
the volume of bank deposits are at 
peak levels. What we need is to get 
it to work to frovide the things 
people need most. Its free power 
to operate is now blocked by scarcity 
and high prices, two obstacles which 
must be removed. This is a condition 
that the current year must find a way 
to correct, 


Tax Revision 


Our tax system should be over- 
hauled from the ground‘up. It is not 
only a barrier, but a most important 
one, for current taxation has become 
a great burden upon all classes of 
people. When taxes reach that stage 
the only result can be a deadening of 
the incentive to save, to engage in 
new enterprises or to expand exist- 
ing ones. When people feel that the 
Government takes the largest share 
from their labors and enterprise, leav- 
ing them little or nothing after liv- 
ing costs and taxes are deducted, the 
result is a discouraged state of mind. 
We need just the opposite if we are 
to succeed in sparking incentive cap- 
ital into creative employment. Growth 
and prosperity of a free. enterprise 
system is largely dependent upon the 
continuous flow of new capital. 

In delineating the principal barriers 
the year 1948 will have to surmount 
if we are to make any decided prog- 
ress along the road to normalcy, I 
have endeavored to envision the pos- 
sibilities as they shape up at the pres- 
ent time. Wishful thinking is of no 
value. Far better will it be for our 
peace of mind to follow a conserva- 
tive policy. 

A source of considerable gratification 
is the knowledge that basically our 
economy and our productive business 
still rest on a firm foundation. Our 
wealth remains intact and serves us as 
a pillar of strength. Moreover, what 











ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 





The American people are demanding more of the petro- 
leum industry than ever before. More people are driving 
more. More oil-heated homes, more conversions of. big 
industries to oil, more farm machinery, more Diesel loco- 
motives and giant airliners. More products now come from 
oil—plastics and paints and insect sprays and chemicals. 


The oil companies of America are setting new all-time 
records in production and refining, finding new ways to bring 
you more and better oil products, at world’s fairest prices. 


But while expanding as fast as possible, transportation 
facilities are currently so sorely pressed that the demand for 
products is running ahead of record supply in some places. 


The oil industry is investing 4 billion dollars in new 
equipment for production, refining and distribution. How 
soon all this new equipment can be put to work depends 
on how fast other industries are able to provide the neces- 
sary materials. 


The oil industry made a magnificent record in 1947 in 
spite of great handicaps, and now it gladly accepts the chal- 
lenge to achieve even greater accomplishments in 1948. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
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COPPER 


Since the Egyptians used bronze doors in 
building the temple of Karnak, copper has 
been widely used in all types of construc- 
tion... from the modest home to the mod- 
ern skyscraper. 

It is first choice for metal exposed to the 
elements—such as roofs, flashings, gutters, 
downspouts. The best hasdware is made of 
solid brass . . . while architectural bronze 
has always been a favorite metal for artistic 
expression. The reasons are easy to under- 
stand: Copper and its alloys cannot rust, 
are easy to fabricate and can be depended 


on for many years of economical service. 


plumbing in many ways... 


















Copper and brass also serve modern 
they are the 


standard metals for hot and cold water 
lines, fittings and fixtures. 


Copper wiring delivers light and power 
.. and just as copper lightning rods protect 


your home, bronze wire screening protects 
your health. 


Anaconda, through its fabricating Sub- 


sidiaries, The American Brass Company 
and Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
is an important supplier of copper and 
copper alloys so essential to long-lasting 
construction. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 


CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 













THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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clouds we see on our horizon could 
be banished quickly by constructive 
thinking and planning by our Gov- 
ernment, business leaders and labor. 

Any indication that we are getting 
better control over our difficulties 
would prove a powerful stimulant to 
our confidence. Once we clear the 
hurdles the country will enter another 
era of prosperity. 

Outstanding is the fact that 
must increase production if we are 
to eliminate scarcity. We cannot pull 
ourselves into prosperity by our boot 
straps, but must work diligently, pro- 
34 


we 


vide incentive for the employment of 
capital and bring back the opportu- 
nity not only for gain to reward the 
industrious but to bring more definite 
security for all individuals. 

The course. that.-investors should 
follow in this perted of transition is 
plain. They should confine them- 
selves to the soundest type of income 
yielding, securities, having an estab- 
lished record of earning power, rep- 
resenting companies under good man- 
agement and in industries possessing 
well defined prospects of continued 
growth. Until the future becomes 





Iuvestors 


will find our booklet “Odd Lot Trading" 
a valuable guide to security investment. 
Write Department F, 


John Muir&.@G 


Established 1898 
ouiow New York Stock } Boshonos 
Member. 


sociate ‘3s New York 
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Send for Latest 
MARKET BULLETIN 


DOBBS & CO. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Leading Exchanges 








30 Broad Street First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New York 4 Atlanta 3 
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clearer than now is indicated specula- 
tion should be taboo. 

Sound investments are preferable 
to idle cash, which produces no in- 
come. Cash is worth only what it 
will bring in exchange. And in an 
inflationary period the value of cash 
diminishes steadily. 








Group Performance 





Concluded from page 10 











The steel shares, while making 
better-than-average market progress, 
were held back somewhat by uncer- 
tainties concerning prices and the pos- 
sibility that wage negotiations again 
will be a disturbing factor early this 
year. Steel demand shows no indica- 
tions of a slackening, except in spe- 
cialty lines, and profit margins cur- 
rently are satisfactory. But politically- 
motivated murmurings in Washing- 
ton concerning supposed excessive 
steel prices and threats of some sort 
of action to force price reductions and 
better distribution of steel products 
have perturbed steel shareholders. 

The automobile industry approach- 
ed its 5-million passenger car goal in 
1947, with 1948 promising to set a 
new all-time production record. The 
shares have been held back somewhat 
by fears of a prolonged shortage of 
sheet steel and inadequate supplies of 
essential parts. Nevertheless the group 
inanagéed to reach tenth place in the 
tabulation of best 1947 market per- 
formance. 
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i SUBMARINE LEADERSHIP | ii | 
" : In 1900 the U.S. Navy’s first submarine, 6 Mm 
the Holland, was completed by the Electric 


7e . . . 
Boat Company. Since that historic event EBCo, 
Rien | Sen in cooperation with the U. S. Navy, has con- aw ae 
om F sistently led in the invention and development 


iis of safer, more comfortable, more efficient sub- re Se 




























20 8 marines. The number of EBCo-built subs of ay 
———t each class, with their silhouettes, is shown 
3s here. Today Electric Boat is continuing CUTTLEFISH 


research and experimentation, so that iss 
—— America can always have the most — 


advanced undersea craft in 
the world. 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


7 , 445 Park Avenue, ‘New York 22 Ne ¥: 


' Electric Motors Submarines Cruisers & Motor Yachts 
ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS NEW LONDON SHIP AND ENGINE WORKS ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
Bayonne, New Jersey Groton, Conn. Bayonne, New Jersey 











He can hold an “‘oil well” in one hand... 











ao 

F YOU WERE to walk through the Gulf Re- 
: jhe Laboratories, you would find, among 
‘. other things, oil fields on a Tom Thumb scale. 
5. For in Gulf Laboratories an oil field is repro- 
in duced to scale by its electrical analog in which 
‘5 the wells and the underground reservoir are 
.- represented by miniature transparent plastic con- 
“ tainers filled with liquid that conducts electricity. 
r- Using the device pictured here, Gulf scien- 
y- tists can foretell the results of various production 
g- methods—can predict in a few hours a field be- 
ve haviour for as long as 20 years in the future. 
rt Thus, Gulf is able to drill and produce its field 
nd scientifically and so help to increase and con- 
ts serve the world’s petroleum supply. 

Through such methods as this, Gulf scientists 
h- are able to increase the value of petroleum 
m products—well aware that there’s a “plus”’ for 
the everyone in petroleum’s progress. 
‘he 
hat 
of 
, of 
yup 
the \ 
ct PETROLEUM PROMOTES PROGRESS! 
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Investment bankers will 
be called upon to. aid 
financing oil industry 


 gpiricee for financing of the oil 
industry in this greatest period 
of expansion in its history are indi- 
cated by the fact that some $4 billion 
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will have been spent in the 1947-48 
period for plant of one kind or an- 


other. There is the further fact, or 
estimate, that only one-third of this 
money will come from depreciation 
reserves. Profits in excess of divi- 
dends will furnish a substantial con- 
tribution, but this would still leave a 
lot of funds to be drawn from the 
public. That is the prospect con- 
fronting investment bankers as the 
New Year starts. Gulf Oil started the 
program in the second week of the 
year with a registration statement 
covering a stock issue. Others are 
understood to have financing plans in 


IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMENT RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 
bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
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various stages of completion. That 
some of the financing will be done 
privately is generally expected. But 
the statistical position of the oil in- 
dustry is a good background for large 
amounts of equity financing. 


Oil is just one industry that will 
require the good offices of investment 
banking to fill the demand for new 
capital. Security men are working 
under two handicaps in approaching 
this task. One is the lack of surplus 
funds accumulating in the hands of 
individuals, a lack traced to the con- 
tinuance of high wartime income tax 
rates. 

The other handicap is that, in the 
next six months at least, a large 
number of important men in banking 
houses will be concentrating on the 
defense of the seventeen firms cited 
by the Department of Justice. 

The Justice Department is sup- 
posed to get its answer to the charges 
on January 26, but the best informa- 
tion is to the effect that the defend- 
ants will ask for a further postpone- 
ment. No one doubts that the re- 
quest will be granted. Not that the 
D. of J. is credited with any soft- 
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One of the 24 American Flag vessels 


ti which will spearhead the United Fruit 


COSTA RICA 


EL SALVADOR 
JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Company’s Great White Fleet in the 


Middle American Trade. 18 are fast, 
fully refrigerated cargo vessels, new as 
tomorrow’s mail. 6 are handsomely re- 
conditioned cargo-passenger liners of 
established Caribbean cruise distinction. 
These 24 vessels are envoys of mutual 
enterprise between the Americas—ex- 
pression of one Company’s interpreta- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Policy. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY , 
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heartedness, but that the prosecution 
would like to have this thing come 
into court when it can get the 
most political value from it. That 
should be during the Presidential 
campaign. 


The market had scarcely opened 
on the new year before the specialists 
started arbitraging between the new 
American Telephone debentures of 
1957. and the stock into which they 
are convertible. An arbitrageur is 
like Santa Claus. No one ever sees 
him work, but he performs an impor- 
tant function just-the same. The 
only outward evidence that arbitrag- 
ing has been going on all this month 
is the record of sales of Telephone 
stock ‘‘seller 60’—which means, of 
course, that the seller has sixty days 
in which to deliver the certificate. 
Telephone’s record offering was 97 
per cent subscribed, but that does not 
mean that the debentures are going to 
“stay put.” 

A volume of the debentures will 
pour into the market, which might be 
disturbed if someone were not stand- 





ing by to take them. The arbitra- 
geur sees a profit if he is nimble 
enough to take advantage of it. Buy 
debentures at the bid price and im- 
mediately sell the stock at the offered 
price (both without commissions) 
and there’s an eighth in it for the ar- 
bitrageur. That’s enough compensa- 
tion for the important job of stabiliz- 
ing the market. The earliest conver- 


sion date for the new ATT 23s is 
March 1. 














Clear, sharp typography 
makes a good report great! 
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The Petroleum Industry is a Progressive Industry 
Dedicated to Serve Mankind Faithfully and Well 








Again... 


AROUND THE WORLD 


As trade lanes have reopened around 
the world, the familiar trademark 
Veedol has reappeared in many distant 
lands. For wherever fine petroleum 
lubricants are used, the Veedol name 
long has signified superb quality. And 
rightly so, for every drop of Veedol 
Motor Oil produced at Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company’s great re- 
finery in Bayonne, N.J., is made from 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude — the 
finest in the world. 


TIDE WATER 
== ASSOCIATED 





OIL COMPANY 


New York 



























Sc ALR RE A HES 
When you publish 

your Annual Report story 

in The New York Times 

you know you are 

making friends 

in the financial community 
everywhere over the country, 
among professional 

and individual investors alike... 
in the medium 

the financial community 


for 41 consecutive years 





has made the country’s No. 1 


financial advertising medium. 


i 2 Ask for your copy of new 
32-page booklet which shows 
how companies like your 
own put AR advertising 

’ to work to make shareholders, 
employees and customers inte 
understanding friends and 


supporters. 


Financial Advertising Department 


Ext. 475 at LAckawanna 4-1000 


The New Pork Cimes 


First In The World 

In Financial Advertising 
229 West 43rd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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New-Business 
Brevities 








Public Relationswise 

Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of 
the board of Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company ; Conger Reynolds, pub- 
lic relations director of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana; and Glenn 
Griswold and Denny Griswold, pub- 
lishers of Public Relations News, will 
each be presented 1947 Public Rela- 
tions Awards at the eleventh anni- 
versary dinner of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Relations Counsel, 
Inc., February 3, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria—principal address will be 
made by Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman. . . . “Company 
Annual Reports to Stockholders and 
Employes,’ a new manual by Ken- 
neth C. Pratt, is in advanced stages of 
preparation and is expected to be 
ready for distribution late in Febru- 
ary—the author is a New York pub- 
lic relations consultant specializing in 
company reports and publications and 
is nationally known as the editor of 
Stet, a house magazine for house 
magazine editors. . . . Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company recently 1s- 
sued a 48-page booklet on the 100 
year progress of the company—the 
story begins with the founding of 
Decker & Serville, manufacturers of 
French burr millstones, sawmill sup- 
plies and grist, in 1847, and relates 
its growth into the present corpora- 
tion... . The third annual convention 
of the American Public Relations As- 
sociation is scheduled for May 24 at 
the campus of American University, 
Washington, D. C.—details also are 
being arranged for the first Interna- 
tional Public Relations Institute, 
which will become a permanent part 
of the annual conventions and will 
deal with both governmental and pri- 
vate public relations in foreign coun- 
tries. . . . “So You Want a Better 
Job” is the title of a new booklet for 
employes of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company—pointing out that there is 
no mystic formula that governs pro- 
motions, the booklet presents the 
theory that “. . . you succeed only in 
direct proportion to the effort you 


make.” —H, L.S. 








What’s the 
Problem in 
YOUR Business? 


F pnm OST every business has 
some problem that it 
would like solved—where 
competent, experienced and 
unbiased outside help could 
be employed to advantage. 


For over 40 years EBASCO 
has been Top-Management’s 
aide .. . filling the gap where 
specialized knowledge is need- 
ed. On its staff of over 1400 
people are qualified special- 
ists . . . men with broad ex- 
perience and training in the 
major fields of engineering 
and business . . . men with 
mature judgment and recog- 
nized talent. 


These men are available to 
you. They are familiar with 
the varied phases of business 
and industry. They work as a 
well-coordinated team. They 
base their recommendations 
on proved-in-practice tech- 
niques . . . they measure suc- 
cess in terms of profit to you. 


EBASCO is ready to discuss 
the problems in your busi- 
ness . . . whatever its size, 
location or nature. 


A complete outline of EBASCO’S in- 
dividualized service to 
top-management is 
contained in the bro- 
chure ‘‘The Inside 
Story of Outside 
Help’’—a guide to 
successful outside 
help in your busi- 

ness and industry. 
Your copy on 
request. 


EBASCO 


SERVICES 
INCORPORATED 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Engineers —Constructors—— Business Consultants 


SERVICES OFFERED—Accounting » Appraisal » Budget « 


Consulting Engineering ° Design & Construction eA 
Financial + Industrial Relations * Inspection 


a é ing « Rate & Pricing * 
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Research ° Soles & Marketing ° 
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Stockholder Relations 




































Continued from page 22 




















the “Community Level.” Every man- 
agement probably is sending annual 
reports to a number of the sub-classi- 
fications included in the ‘National 
Level” listing, as it has become a 
matter of policy to mail unsolicited 
reports to selected representatives of 
the press and various financial or- 
ganizations and institutions. It is 
estimated that not more than a 
thousand copies are needed to pro- 
vide ample coverage for any corpora- 
tion at the “National Level.” 

The distribution of annual reports 
at the “Community Level,” however, 
opens up a much broader field, de- 
pending on the size of the corpora- 
tion and the number of cities, towns 
and villages in which its plants are 
located. 

The preparation of the mailing 
list in a large city where the com- 
pany’s branch is only one of many 
industries represented will be a some- 
































The SORE 


80 SOUTH STREET ° 


what different matter from the small 
town where the mill or factory of the 
corporation dominates the life of the 
community and contributes heavily 
to the earning power of its citizens. 
In the big metropolis it has been the 
practice of the corporation to dis- 
tribute annual reports only in the 
borough or suburb of the city where 
the plant is situated, plus an addi- 
tional list of municipal officials and 
opinion leaders. 


Small Town Force 


It is in the small town or village, 
where the corporation’ has one of the 
largest plants in the area, that the 
annual report in its modernized form 
will prove to be a dynamic force in 
molding favorable opinion. For a 
railroad serving many communities 
along its right-of-way, or a chain of 
stores located in the cities and towns 
of several states, the cost of ade- 
quately distributing an annual report 
may not seem justified. But the few 
which have tested such a program 
have found it to be fruitful in not 
only improving their public relations 
but in expanding their revenues. 

No matter how carefully lists are 








FINANCIAL PRINTING ... 


A furnace process black with 
well-balanced properties  suit- 
able for rubber compounding 
and the pigmentation of inks, 
paints, and plastics. 


In the manufacture of rubber 
goods Kosmos 40-Dixie 40 con- 
tributes easy processing, high 
reinforcement, low heat gener- 
ation, and high resistance to 
wear and flex cracking. 


In inks and paints Kosmos 40- 
Dixie 40 is advantageous for 
its low oil absorption, ready 
dispersion, blue tone, and good 
working characteristics. 


Kosmos 40-Dixie 40 is depend- 
able for uniform quality and 
satisfactory performance. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
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Syidis 1920 we have served the world’s largest 
financial center as corporate printing specialists. 


In 1926 ours was the only listing under “Financial 
Printing” in the Classified Telephone Directory. 


Sorc has the plant and equipment, experienced 


executive personnel and 


expert craftsmen, and 


the know-how to produce your ANNuAL REPorts 
and all other corporate printing under the most 
exacting time. schedules and requirements. 
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Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


prepared for these extra-curricular 
mailings of annual reports, it is not 
possible to reach all persons who 
will appreciate a copy of the modern- 
ized brochure. This explains why 
an increasing number of corpora- 
tions are utilizing annual report ad- 
vertising slanted to both the “Na- 
tion Level” and the “Community 
Level.” The annual report adver- 
tisement serves the dual purpose of 
(1) molding favorable public opinion 
towards the sponsor, its industry and 
the American economic system as a 
whole, and (2) eliciting direct re- 
quests for copies from individuals 
who may be potential customers or 
prospective investors. 

Since the advent of the SEC it has 
not been possible for a corporation or 
its agents to promote the sale of its 
securities “except by prespectus.” 
But the Commission has never voiced 
any objection to annual report ad- 
vertising, which condenses or high- 
lights the factual data in the report, 
and does not recommend or suggest 
the purchase of the company’s shares. 
Thus, an annual report advertisement 
can serve as an indirect means of cre- 
ating new investor interest, and con- 
tribute to expanding a corporation’s 
list of stockholders. 

These techniques of extra-curricu- 
lar mailings and advertisements of the 
modernized annual report are part of 
the follow-through to better stock- 








holder relations, because each effort 


on the part of the management to 
build the corporation’s prestige and 
to inspire a genuine appreciation of 
American industry will react to the 
benefit of all investors in the long 
run. 

But in recent years various cor- 
porations have introduced -innova- 
tions during the period between an- 
nual reports as a further means of 
cementing the management-stock- 
holder relationship. 


Trend Accelerated 


The trend toward the conversion 
of stereotyped quarterly earnings 
statements into attractive bulletins, 
newsletters and digest booklets—in 
two colors and illustrated with pho- 
tographs, charts and cartoons—con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate during 
1947. In the spring of that year Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., started publication of 
“Horizons,” the first stockholders’ 
magazine, a 20-page, two-color, slick- 
paper brochure (834%” by 1034”), ed- 
ited in well-rounded fashion for its 
12,760 stockholders, the majority of 
whom are women. In the fall ‘of the 
year Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration launched “J & L Men and 
Steel,” the first monthly magazine ad- 
dressed to both “employes and share- 
holders,” a 20-page, self-cover, all 
black, slick-paper publication (814" 
by 1034”), generously illustrated 
with photographs and cartoons and 
covering the news by means of fea: 
ture articles and regular departments. 
In November, 1947, Vol. I, No. 1 of 
“The U. S Steel Quarterly” made its 
bow, an eight-page, two-color, slick 
paper bulletin covering many topic 
of interest to stockholders and enliv 
ened with a number of dramatic pho 
tographs. 

Two of the pioneers in special news 
letters to stockholders, which hav 
been issued three times a year in thi 
intervals between annuak reports, af 
General Foods Corporation with it 
“G. F. Stockholder News” (8-page 
2 colors, 834” by- 115%”, illustrate 

with photographs, pictorial graphid 
and cartoons); and Johns-Manvil 
Corporation with its “JM Stockhol 
ers’ News (16-pages, one color, 71 
by 814”, decorated with photograp 
and line, bar and pie charts). Oth 
interesting examples of sharehold 
booklets and folders include “New 
and Views for Stockholders’ fro 
Consolidated Edison Company of } 
Y, Inc.; the “Borden Stockholde 
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Bulletin” of the Borden Company ; 
“Westinghouse Stockholders’ Quar- 
terly” by Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration; the “Allegheny Ludlum 
Quarterly” from the steel company of 
the same name; and the “Sylvania 
Electric Stockholders’ News.” Men- 
tion should also be made of the eight- 
page “Walt Disney Productions In- 
terim Letter to Shareholders” featur- 
ing Mickey Mouse and his pals. 
Another of the effective forms of 
stockholder relations literature is the 
“dividend stuffer’? or insert mailed 
1 § with the dividend check as a “free 
Sf rider” on the same postage. If quar- 
terly dividends are paid, the oppor- 
nf tunity is provided to send out four 
- F such mailings in addition to the an- 
'- F nual and interim earnings reports. 
ig Several companies during 1947 util- 


1 F ized stuffers to offer samples of 
of new products, or the opportunity to 
Sf buy a popular item in its line at a 
k- special price. McKesson & Robbins, 
d- Inc., for instance, introduced “Tar- 
"SB tan” sun lotion through an offer ac- 
me companying the dividend check, while 


Sears, Roebuck & Company made a 


at dollar special of its razor blades. 
mn 


ad-) Another Method 


ire-§ =The proxy statement has come to 
allf the fore as a further method of pro- 


" * 4: . . . ‘ 
“4 viding essential information to share- 


ated holders as well as a forum for legiti- 
an§ mate criticisms and constructive rec- 
feafommendations of investors. Some 
nts.§ stockholders have attempted to abuse 
1 Offthis privilege by requesting the in- 
€ clusion of non-essential or obviously 
sliclfunimportant data, and management 
opi§must exercise keen discrimination in 
nliv§the preparation of these documents. 
phog The minutes of the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting is still another form 
of contact between the management 
and those who are unable to attend 
the formal gathering. Monsanto 
Ss, a§Chemical Company is the pioneer in 
th iMfproducing an elaborate report of its 
pag“mstockholder annual meeting in an 
tratefover-size, two-color brochure pro- 
aphie tusely illustrated and attractively pre- 
anvill&ented. A few other corporations 
khold ow are following the policy of tak- 
» 7)ing pictures at these meetings and 
srap"Beproducing a double-spread of pho- 
Oth@ographs in their stockholder publi- 
hold ations. A growing number of com- 
“Net panies have turned to printing the 
frOfminutes of the annual meetings, in- 
y Of Btead of by multigraph or mimeo- 
holde praph, and more are sending these 
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IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


to produce a modernized 


version of a December 31,1947 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The pressure of every-day, routine affairs is often 
the real reason why so many corporations fail to 
take advantage of the opportunity to make any 
improvement in their annual reports. Left until the 
year-end, it seems too late to consider a change in 
format, the addition of appropriate illustrations and 


the preparation of pictorial graphics. 


The Wickersham Press is geared for a few last- 
minute rushes by providing a wealth of experierice, 
tested craftsmanship and creative imagination which 
have helped to produce prize-winning reports. 

Send us a copy of your 1946 annual report. Our 
analysis and recommendations...no cost or obliga- 


tion, of course. 








essential reviews to all shareholders 
rather than offering copies only “by 


While the annual report is consid- 
ered the “keystone” of a constructive 
stockholder relations program, it is 
actually only one part of a well- | March 1, 1948, to stockholders of record at close 
rounded campaign to cultivate and 
maintain shareholder confidence and 
support. The bigger the corporation, 
the greater are the number of tech- 
niques that should be utilized to keep 
the actual owners informed. And an 
informed “stockholderate’—to coin a 














THE COLORADO FUEL AND 
IRON CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED STOCK 


At a meeting of the Board of’ Directors of 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation held on 
January 9, 1948, the regular quarterly dividend 
was declared on its preferred stock in the amount 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share, 


of business on February 9, 1948. 
D. C. McGREW, 





term—iay prove to be the strongest 
bulwark that industrial management 
can muster to assure the continuance 
of the American economic system. 


Two vital 





United Nations publications 





GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 


TARIFFS 
ann TRADE 


The complete tariff schedules nego- 
tiated between the various govern- 
ments at the 1947 Geneva Conference. 
Volume I contains the protocol and 

















general agreement; the other three 
volumes include the tariff schedules, 
alphabetically by countries. 

4 volumes $5.00 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 


INFLATIONARY 


AND 


DEFLATIONARY 


TENDENCIES 


This just-completed report by the 
United Nations Dept. of Economic 
Affairs analyzes the facts of inflation 
in the U. S., Europe, India and Latin 
America. 40 tables. $.50 

















International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights « New York 27 





The No. 1 Choice of 


NON-SPECULATIVE INVESTORS 
“insured FARM 4x° HOME 
Investment Certificates 

Legal investments in most states for 
banks, guardians, insurance and trust 
companies, fiduciaries and _ trustees. 
Federally insured up to $5,000. Cur- 
rent dividend rate 244% per annum; 
dividends begin from date of invest- 
ment. Farm and Homes assets now 
exceed $45,000,000 — one of the 
Nation’s largest associations. 

Inquiries Invited 


FARM ano HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 





Size 
{ 1 Yo""X5Vo ” 
e 


Simulated 
Leather Cover 


& 
Loose-leaf 


we 
Fine Quality 
ledger paper 


You Need This De Luxe 


INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 


- . To record all your security transactions in 
detail @ Comprehensive @ Compact @ Your mar- 
ket position at your fingertips @ A time-saver in 
preparing tax returns @ Long and short term 
gains and losses @ Revised commission schedule. 


Only $2.25 postpaid 


Send check or money order, money-back guarantee if book 
does not meet your requirements. 


ALBERT LUTHARDT 
51 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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supply of animal fats is foreseen. 
Vegetable oil prices, and profits of 
refiners, are scheduled to remain 
high. | 

Truck crops declined to 5.5 million 
tons in 1947 from the record 1946 
output of 6.3 million tons. However, 
wholesale canned food stocks are 
above those of a year ago, indicating 
that supplies should be adequate. 
Profits of food canners may show 
some contraction in 1948, since costs 
are up and selling prices have held 
the line more closely than those of 
most cost-of-living items during the 
past year. 


Machinery: 


achine tool makers expect that 

1948 sales will exceed the esti- 
mated $300 million volume for 1947, 
when the industry continued to be 
harassed by heavy sales of Govern- 
ment surplus equipment at bargain- 
basement prices.. The surplus tool 
problem is nearing its end, while 


more efficient and newly-designed ° 


tools appear to provide the industry 
with a substantial postwar stimulus, 
judging from the success of the recent 
Machine Tool Show. Best estimates 
are that 80 per cent of the nation’s 
productive capacity is served by tools 
of 1935-39 vintage. Backlogs were re- 
duced during 1947 but at the end of 
November were still equal to about 
five months’ current output. Foreign 
business should increase this year, 
and profit prospects are promising. 

Reflecting booming prices for farm 
products, increasing shortages of 
farm labor, absence of crippling 
strikes and greater availability of 
essential materials (except steel), 
sales of farm implements last year 
reached a record high of some $1,500 
million, compared with $1,015 million 
in 1946. Nevertheless, both domestic 
and foreign demand is still so large 
as to indicate that 1948 will witness 
another new peak in output. 

To meet the unprecedented de- 
mand for petroleum products, re- 
quirements for oil drilling equipment 
in 1948 are expected to run about 40 
per cent above the pre-war average. 





Office equipment sales were at record 
levels in 1947 and should remain high 
this year, with exports increasing in 
relative importance. 


Mining: 
Yo diminution in the record 
peacetime demand for copper, 
lead and zinc is foreseen for 1948 and 
consumers again will have to depend 
upon foreign supplies to satisfy their 
requirements. Temporary  suspen- 
sion of the 4-cent duty on copper 
early in 1947 was a distinct help since 
we produce only about 75 per cent of 
our needs. No major price reversals 
appear in the offing; in fact, zinc 
prices may soon be raised somewhat. 
Zinc has risen only 20 per cent since 
June 1946 whereas copper is up over 
50 per cent and lead 85 per cent. An- 
other subsidy arrangement may be 
evolved to stimulate the production of 
strategic materials by higher cost 
producers to aid the Government’s 
stockpiling program. 

Refined copper shipments to do- 
mestic consumers set a new peace- 
time record in 1947 at about 1.4 mil- 
lion tons, of which some 975,000 tons 
were of domestic origin and the re- 
mainder represented imports. U.S. 
lead consumption last year is placed 
at 1.1 million tons, of which approxi- 
mately one quarter represented im- 
ports. Zinc shipments rose from 
780,930 tons (including 66,338 tons 
exported) in 1946 to about 828,000 
tons (including 118,000 tons ex- 
ported) last year. 

The nation’s aluminum industry 
had another banner year in 1947 with 
production reaching a new peacetime 
record of approximately 1.1 billion 
pounds, 39 per cent above 1946, and 
triple prewar 1939’s output of 327 
million pownds. 1948 will be another 
good year. The supply position is 
relatively better than for almost any 
other material and, in contrast with 
metal prices generally, quotations 
have dipped 30 per cent since 1939. 


Movies: 


Bs by mounting costs and lower 
theatre attendance, the motion 
picture companies received theif 
greatest blow in August, when En- 
gland announced a 75 per cent tax 
on net earnings of U.S.-made movies 
imported into England. Americat 
Please turn to page 44 
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Keep in touch with 


Chemical 


Progress 





Make our Dow offices your source of news and service 





Chemical requirements for industry and agriculture 
are well covered by the more than 500 products pro- 
duced by our plants in Michigan, Texas and California. 
Industrial staples such as phenol, caustic soda and 
aniline oil, pharmaceutical chemicals and _inter- 
mediates, aromatic chemicals, special chemicals, dyes, 
industrial germicides and fungicides, fumigants, dust- 
ing and spraying materials for orchard, grove, garden 
and greenhouse, plastic materials—all these are 


included among Dow products. Dow is also the 
pioneer producer of magnesium. 


New products of great potential usefulness are con- 
stantly emerging from Dow laboratories. To keep in 
touch with these developments and also with avail- 
ability of standard products under present conditions, 
make our offices your source of news and service. 
There are 12 of these offices conveniently located 
from coast to coast. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e« MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York 
Chicago 


e Boston 2 
St. Louis a 
Dow Ch 


Philadelphia * 
Houston » 
ical of C 


Washington ° 
San Francisco * 
da, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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ELY & WALKER DRY 


GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Common stock has been declared payable 
January 15, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at close of business December 27, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will not close. 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c 
per share on the First Preferred Stock, and 
60c per share on the Second Preferred Stock 
have been declared payable January 15, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at close of business 
December 27, 1947. The stock transfer books 
will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 


Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri 
December 22, 1947 














LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


FACTORIES 
YOUNGSTOWN e CONSHOHOCKEN 
- DIVISIONS 
REPUBLIC RUBBER 
Youngstown, Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
(om > LEE TIRE 2 RUBBER COMPANY 
) OF NEW YORK, INC. 
4 Conshohocken, Pa. 
mess LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable February 2, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 22, 
1948. Books will not be closed. 


A. S$. POUCHOT 
Treasurer 





Jan. 7, 1948 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held January 7, 
1948, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable February 
14, 1948, to stockholders of 
record January 31, 1948. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 














; COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 52, 15¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1948, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1948. 


Dare ParKER 


January 8, 1948 Secretary 
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motion picture producers have since 
banned all shipments to England. 
The British action, designed to con- 
serve dollar exchange, was followed 
by Australia, which blocked one- 
third of foreign film rentals until the 
end of 1948, and Argentina tempo- 
rarily froze all funds. 

A revision of the British tax is 
hoped for since American films are 
important to the British treasury 
through the medium of admission 
taxes. American films normally ac- 
count for about 80 per cent of thea- 
tre-playing time and film rentals for 
American pictures have aggregated 
$70 million annually. A showdown 
is expected in the near future when 
British theatres exhaust their pres- 
ent supply of imported films. 

Great attention is being given by 
producers to operating economies and 
the production of good quality, low- 
budget pictures to stimulate theatre 
attendance. In the meantime, high 
living costs will continue to hold 
down theatre attendance despite rec- 
ord consumer incomes. . 


Paper: 

n 1947 the paper industry topped 
_the previous all-time production 
record of 19.2 million tons established 
in 1946 with an output of close to 
21.1 million tons. Production capac- 
ity of paper-board and paper will be 
adequate in 1948 to produce in ex- 
cess of 22 million tons. This first 
rush of post war expansion may be 
completed this year and thereafter 
production should follow more closely 
the normal fluctuations of general 
business. But even should capacity 
become excessive in relation to de- 
mand, the resultant pressure on 
prices would be lessened through 
prompt shutdown of certain obso- 
lete machines and high-cost plants 
now in operation. 

Prices of paper, paperboard and 
converted products are more than 30 
per cent above 1946 quotations and 
substantially above prewar levels. As 
a result, sales and earnings of the 
average paper company attained rec- 
ord proportions last year. The out- 
look suggests well sustained profits 
this year although a better balance 
between supply and demand later on 
may result in a few price reductions. 

Shortages of newsprint supplies 
probably will continue for some time 
and this division will be the last to 


be confronted with the problem oi 
over-supply. Consequently, produc- 
ers should not suffer from any near 
term price weakness; in fact, news- 
print prices may move higher over 
the medium term. Thus, the sta- 
tistical position of this division augurs 
further earnings gains. 


Petroleum: 


he oil industry set new records 

in practically all respects last 
year. Domestic demand for all oils 
rose 10 per cent, with requirements 
for gas oil and distillate fuels (which 
include diesel and home heating oils) 
doubling this gain. Demand for gas- 
oline and residual fuel oil each rose 
about 8 per cent. Crude prices rose 
to the highest level witnessed since 
1926 and refined products reflected 
much of this advance. Thus, profits 
of typical oil companies rose to new 
records a half to two-thirds ahead of 
1946 levels. 

Continued growth in dieselization 
of railroads and other important users 
together with a 27 per cent increase 
during 1947 in the number of home 
oil burners installed will lead to a fur- 
ther gain, officially estimated at 10 
per cent, in 1948 use of light fuel oils. 
Based on record auto and truck reg- 
istrations, it is expected that gasoline 
demand will rise by six per cent. Both 
these figures may prove conserva- 
tive. It is anticipated that residual 
fuel use will increase by two per cent 
and that demand for all oils will show 
a 5% per cent advance. 

The supply situation is likely to 
remain tight, due to the shortage of 
steel for well drilling equipment and 
pipe lines. Thus, prospects favor a 
continued high level of prices; con- 
sidering the probable new record 
levels of demand, 1948 earnings of 
the oil industry should exceed even 
the gratifying 1947 results. 

Crude oil producers and well inte- 
grated companies are in better posi- 
tion than refiners which purchase 
much of their crude supplies. 


Plastics: 


ew uses for plastics are exploret 
N constantly and the larger com 
panies continue to expand their pro 
duction facilities. Bakelite Corpora 
tion, a division of Union Carbide 
Carbon, is increasing its productiot 
facilities 50 per cent, and Monsanit! 
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Chemical plans to spend $70 million. 
Du Pont, Celanese and American 
Cyanamid are also increasing plant 
capacity. Last year’s output is esti- 
mated at approximately one billion 
pounds of plastics compared with 
247 million pounds in 1939 and 55 
million in 1929. Total expenditures 
in 1948 for expansion are estimated 
at $175 million with production at 
1.5 billion pounds. 

Industrial demand for plastics in 
1948 is estimated at 50 million 
pounds for the automobile industry, 
12 million pounds for radios, 32 mil- 
) lion pounds for refrigerators and 15 
million pounds for airplanes. New 
household plastics which appeared on 
the market last year were widely ac- 
cepted. About 250 uses for plastics 
q pcan be found in the home alone. Toy 
manufacturers are also large users 
and there are many hidden uses in in- 
dustry, generally. 

Some raw materials such as phenol 
continue in short supply but planned 
plant expansion will ease the situa- 
tion. The plastics industry con- 
tinues to give evidence of outstanding 
growth characteristics. 


yn 
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is. (Radio: 


ay - 
~ 


; MM" is expected of the “infant” 
ine ist: , 
oth television industry in 1948, fol- 
va- HOWing remarkable strides made in 
1947 when an estimated 175,000 re- 
ual § pm 
ent (ceivers (worth $102 million) were 
- built. Last year also saw the emerg- 
ence of the first network: 500 miles 
to floug. between Boston and Washing- 
on. The number of telecasting sta- 
ions in operation is expected to rise 
0 50’from the current 19 and there 
re expected to be approximately 
50,000 video sets in use at the end 
f 1948. Introduction of models with 
ower price tags also is in prospect. 
Production of all types of radio re- 
eivers this year may range between 
3 million and 15 million units, 
gainst a record peacetime volume of 
bout 18 million in 1947. Demand for 
M and automobile sets is good. 
rhere is a reluctance to forecast prices 
but a return to 1939 price levels 
eems on its way, particularly as re- 
ards the table models. 
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London 
Correspondents: 


Bank of England 
Midland Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
National Provincial 
Bank Ltd 
Barclays Bank 
(Dominion Colonial 
Overseas) 
Martins Bank Limited 
The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York 


New York 
Correspondents: 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 

Irving Trust Company 

The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York 

Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York 

Bank of the Manhattan 


mpany 

Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company 

National. City Bank of 
New York 


Bankers Trust Com- 


Reserve 


pany 

Brown Brothers Har- 
riman Co., New 
York 





roads in 1947 hauled the greatest 
peacetime traffic in history. Revenue 
ton miles reached 647 billion, 45 per 
cent more than in 1929, the previous 
record peacetime year, and but 12 per 
cent below the wartime peak. More 
new freight cars were on order in 
1947 than in any year since 1924. 
Since 1939 wages and payroll taxes 
have increased about 75 per cent and 
prices of supplies, fuel and materials 
have advanced more than 90 per cent. 
Passenger traffic in 1947 was 53 per 
cent below 1944. 

Net income of Class I railroads in 
the first eleven months of 1947 is es- 
timated at $409 million, about double 
the like 1946 period. For the full 
year 1947 net probably came close to 
1941’s $499.8 million. Prospects of 
a substantially larger net income in 
1948 are good in view of increases in 
passenger fares, railway express rates 
and mail-pay rates, and a 17.5 per 
cent interim freight rate increase 
granted December 30. Moreover, the 
tight car-supply situation should be 
somewhat alleviated this year. The 
railroads have asked for a permanent 
freight rate increase averaging 29.1 
per cent and the ICC’s final decision 
may come before June 30. The rate 
increases granted so far are sufficient 
to offset the increase in costs in 1947 
and the yet-to-be-settled wage con- 
cessions to three operating unions. 

The Western roads made the best 
showing in 1947 and are likely to 


Rank Melli G, ran 


(National Bank of Iran) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 


Capital Fully Paid... .Rials 300,000,000 
Reserves (Banking Dept.) Rials 760,000,000 
(Issue Dept.) 
Governor & Chairman of the Executive Board: 


Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 


Over 150 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran. 
Correspondents in important cities all over the world. 


Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 


Administers National Savings 


Rials 1,000,000,000 








duplicate this action in 1948. The 
Eastern roads, however, should show 
the largest year-to-year advances. 


Rubher: 


he year 1947 broke all peacetime 

records for consumption of rub- 
ber, and production of finished prod- 
ucts by the industry chalked up an- 
other record. Passenger car tires at 
77 million vs. 66.4 million in 1946; 
truck and bus tires at 17.5 million vs. 
15.8 million and truck, bus and pas- 
senger tubes at 80 million vs. 77.2 
million helped consume some 1.1 mil- 
lion tons of new natural and synthetic 
rubber in 1947 vs. 1 million tons in 
1946, and 285,000 tons of reclaimed 
rubber vs. 275,410 tons. 

The industry is required by law to 
use American-made rubber to meet 
one-third of its total requirements. 
Actually, 50 per cent of the total used 
was synthetic. The RFC still owns 
the wartime synthetic plants and con- 
trols production and prices. Govern- 
ment stockpiling of natural rubber 
for national security purposes con- 
tinues. The natural rubber industry 
is steadily getting back to normal and 
world production, it is estimated, 
will soon be at the annual rate of 1.6 
million to 1.8 million tons. 

Demand and supply in tire manu- 
facturing have attained balance, but a 
high production rate is still indicated 
for 1948. Demand still exceeds sup- 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 














































Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regu- 
lar meeting on January 7, 1948, 
declared dividends of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the five percent (5%) 
cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50c) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on 
February 2, 1948, to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business on January 19, 1948. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
' Secretary 























CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 1947 1946 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to December 31 


American Encaustic Tiling......... $0.58 $0.14 
10 ee te “wees * <4 


Booth (F. E.) 


Gleaner Harvester 


American Stamping 





Craddock-Terry Shoe ............. 13.67 rr 81 
Curtis Manufacturing 4.51 1.86 
International Shoe ... 4.12 1.63 
Morris Paper Mills .. 6.09 ate i 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods 9.93 by ~ 
Wolverine Brass Works ........... 2.03 

ii Months to henner 30 
Borthern Perthe  o. cccccscwcsccees m4 6. or 


Western Union Telegraph 


Grand Union 


Cooper Brewing 


National Mallinson Fabrics 
Raytheon Manufacturing 


er ee ee 


SORA: ccasceubcaccksd onus on 
Nestle-Le Mur 


Gulf Public Service 
Kaiser-Frazer 


Champion Paper & Fibre 
Lukens Steel 


3. 2.21 
12 Months to November | 
8.92 70.002 


12 sees to November | 
Bemour B- Oo. (UN) © ..ckscsiccsccs 4.85 3.71 
OOD CMNED cece ns becasue cus 0.03 0.51 
DENON AOORND hic ss0s soe owns sces’s 3.61 2.63 
SIO oso ivan nc betwwas souk 3.27 2.30 

12 ~— to October 31 
Brentford Bowling «....6.00.scasee 3.01 *2.02 
Dresser Industries ................ 3.85 0.74 
Pe IID sd ic cscusseeeonia a3.09 a1.83 
Julian & Kokenge ................ 3.33 3.48 
cE ee 2.57 1.01 
POM=EPRG BORDG oo. oo:6sic ois bcs ste 2.16 2.43 
PENN AS BALD sic coh vucmmacnn 4.19 2.82 
Union Gas System ............... 13.81 15.43 
U. S. Air Conditioning ........... 0.40 0.10 


Regal Shoe 


Kelvinator of Canada 


Laura Secord Candy Shops......... “O88 +088 
Maremont Automotive Products..... 6.14 3.00 
National Pressure Cooker ......... ae 


Outboard Marine & Mfg... 
Ralston Purina 
Toro Manufacturing ...... 
Willys-Overland Motors 





American Cable & Radio.......... 








American & Foreign Power........ Daa D3. iH 
Chicago Tellow Cad 2....5c0wessacs D1.41 0.54 
CAMA NOE os cb soe sek ewcwee 1.30 0.99 
eee ae peers 0.69 Rees 
International Tel. & Tel........... D0.47 D0.42 








McColl-Frontenac Oil 

















Inglis (John) 


Lake Shore Mines 


Burlington Mills 











General Realty & Utilities........ 0:65 0.49 
Walt Disney Productions.......... 0.43 0.26 
*Canadian currency. {Year ended Oct. 5. a—Class 


A stock. b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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ply in conveyor belting, both at home 
and in Europe, where it is urgently 
needed for rehabilitation of war-dam- 
aged industries. Leading companies 
should continue to report well-sus- 
tained earnings, although the peak in 
profits has probably been seen and 
normally marginal companies will 
meet stiffer competition. 


Steel: 


teel output of 85 million tons in 

1947 exceeded any previous 
peacetime year and was not far from 
the peak production of war years. 
'ngot capacity of 91.2 million tons 
in 1947 will be raised to about 94 mil- 
lion in 1948, but increased output will 
depend on improved supplies.of scrap, 
adequate transportation facilities, bet- 
ter quality of coking coal and absence 
of labor difficulties. Profits may 
show some decline from 1947 levels, 
especially for companies in the alloy 
and stainless steel group, but on the 
whole earnings should continue sat- 
isfactory. 

Expansion by the industry is a 
major point of discussion, with opin- 
ions as to the necessity for it varying 
widely. Peak costs for replacement 
of worn out equipment or construc- 
tion of new facilities, and rising costs 
of borrowing, are obstacles steel must 
hurdle. Depletion of high grade ore 
reserves poses a more serious prob- 
lem, the solution depending on suc- 
cessful low-cost treatment of low- 
gerade ores or larger imports. 

Labor productivity must be raised 
and new techniques put intc opera- 
tion to satisfy the full needs of domes- 
tic industry with the added burden 
of European reconstruction. The use 
of oxygen in open hearth furnaces and 
increased pressure in blast furnaces 
are raising productive capacity, with- 
out addition to manpower, but the 
industry will be unable to meet con- 
sumers’ demands for some time to 
come. The breakeven point is far 
above the prewar level, because of 
higher wage and material costs, but 
this will be only a potential threat to 
earning power until the huge backlog 
of orders is worked off. 


| Textiles: 


he cotton textile industry com- 
mences 1948 in the strongest 
position in its history. Orders now 
on hand assure maintenance of the 





present high rate of production 
through the first half of the year; 
some mills have contracts for third 
and fourth quarter delivery. While 
mill consumption of raw cotton last 
year showed little variation from the 
1946 level, production of broad 
woven goods increased to approxi- 
mately 9.75 billion linear yards from 
9.1 billion linear yards in the preced- 
ing year. This increase in output, 
augmented by a 25 per cent rise in 
prices, resulted in substantially higher 
sales and earnings. Despite increased 
wage costs this year, record volumes 
and a favorable price structure should 
permit further expansion of profits. 

A similar situation applies to the 
rayon goods weavers, whose produc- 
tion for 1947 exceeded 2 billion 
yards, a new record. Demand ex- 
ceeded output, but capacity is in- 
creasing. Higher wage and material 
costs should be more than counter- 
balanced by higher prices. 

While woolen mill activity in the 
latter part of 1947 picked up consid- 
erably due to accelerated demand, es- 
pecially for women’s wear wool 
goods, production for the year as a 


whole was below the 1945 level. 
Although higher prices sustained 
sales, increased wool costs and 


sharply higher wages resulted in 
earnings contraction for some large 
units. The 1948 outlook is somewhat 
clouded because of the threat of fur- 
ther diminution of operating margins. 


Tohacco: 


hipments of cigarettes in 1947 are 
estimated at about 365 billion 
units, a 3.7 per cent gain over 1946 
end the fifteenth consecutive new rec- 
ord for the industry. All indications 
point to establishment of a new peak 
in 1948. Costs, however, will remain 
high. The withdrawal of the British 
from the U. S. tobacco market in 
October to save dollars brought Gov- 
ernment support to stem declining 
prices, and support prices will prob- 
ably be higher this year. Further- 
more, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has called for a 25 per cent cut in the 
tobacco crop for 1948. 
Continued high costs of leaf to- 


bacco have squeezed profit margins 


for the cigarette companies and little 


relief is indicated over the near term, 
but longer term prospects are mort 


favorable. 
Some decline has been noted i 
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cigar sales in the higher priced lines 
but demand for leading low-priced 
cigars continues to exceed supply. 
The level of consumer income will 
govern the longer term prospects of 
the industry, with near term outlook 
still bright. 

Snuff manufacturers suffered from 
high costs and fixed prices during the 
war. Results in 1947 for the indus- 
try generally were improved. Strong 
finances characterize the group but 
growth prospects are lacking. 

Profits generally should be well 
maintained, although some leveling 
off may be seen, especially should new 
financing become necessary. 
Utilities: 

tility gross revenues in 1947 ag- 
gregated $3.4 billion, 10 per 
| Bcent above the 1946 record. This in- 
crease was almost entirely absorbed 
by rising costs, and indicated net in- 
e Fcome last year approximated the $650 
- Jmillion in 1946. Electrical output in 
- $1947 exceeded 305 billion k.w.h., 13 
| Fper cent above 1946 and 8 per cent 
a fabove the 1944 peak. New customers 
|. Jincreased by over 2 million, the larg- 
d Gest yearly gain in history. Average 
d electricity consumption per residence 
in §served also rose to a new high. 
ve f The industry will be subject this 
at year to. a squeeze between mounting 
r- §cxpenses and fixed rate structures. 
is, At the same time, the $5 billion five- 
year construction program will entail 
increased fixed charges, although the 
new equipment will permit greater 
ire (ficiency. But State regulatory 
on foodies may afford rate relief in many 
46 Freas, and the high levels of home 
ec- end factory construction and electric 






























ons PPpliance sales promise a 1948 gain’ 


eqak $1 use estimated at 7:2 per cent. 
ain | Natural gas companies will also be 
rish Faced with higher costs, but they are 
inpetter able to combat this situation 
‘ov- end the majority should earn about 
ing FX per cent on their natural gas prop- 
rob- ties, which is the approximate rate 
her-# return permitted by the FPC. 
turefonsumption is increasing ‘ sharply 
thefind long term growth prospects are 
kvorable. 
- to-f Squeezed between increased costs 
-ginsgd relatively inflexible revenues, 
littlePanufactured gas and traction enter- 
-ermgtises face a dubious outlook. There 
more little prospect of reversal of the 
ng term downtrend in utilization of 
d inffaction facilities, 
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corporate obligations have also de- }- 


clined ; the average yield of Aaa cor- 
porates, as compiled by Moody’s, rose 
from the year’s low of 2.53 per cent 
in April and May to 2.91 per cent 
late in December. 

The bond market enters 1948 in 
rather jittery condition. This mood 
should pass shortly, however, for any 
further decline in long term Govern- 
ments would jeopardize the basic 
2% per cent rate on such obligations ; 
both Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities have indicated repeatedly 
that they have no intention of allow- 
ing this to happen. Thus, high grade 
corporates have probably also reached 
their approximate low points for 
some time to come. Lower grade ob- 
ligations will, as usual, prove some- 
what more sensitive to possible un- 
favorable business developments. In 
the absence of such developments, 
bond flotations this year for the pur- 
pose of raising new capital should 
compare favorably with those wit- 
nessed last year, which were the larg- 
est since 1930. 














Central Electric 
Sa 
Gas Company 


The Directors have de- | 
clared a semi-annual divi- | 
dend of 30c per share pay- 
able January 31, 1948, to 
common _ stockholders of 
record January 20. | 
JUDSON LARGE | 


Secretary-Treasurer 




















REORGANIZATION 
SECURITIES 


WHEN ISSUED 


and 


WHEN DISTRIBUTED 
SECURITIES 


RIGHTS 
and 


SCRIP 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
and Other Exchanges. 


120 Broadway. New York 5 


Telephone REctor 2-5000 


19 Congress St., Boston 9? 
Telephone LAfayette 4620 











FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the outstanding 5% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable March 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record February 6, 1948. <A quar- 
terly dividend of thirty cents ($.30) per share 
has also been declared on the Common Stock, 
payable March 1, 1948 to stockholders of 
record February 6, 1948. The transfer books 
will not close. 





Graham Hunter, 


January 13, 1948. Treasurer. 











EARN | § § $ AT DISCOUNTS 
oS 
"Bales ivere hue boon paid on 


tinuously from 23 to 53 years. 
Average Income $50 Monthly 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Established 1935 TRiangle 5-5054 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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MODERN PLANT SPECIALIZING 


PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 

SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 

PLUMBING SPECIALTIES ., 
MACHINED CASTINGS & FORGINGS 
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~ MACHINE SHOP FACILITIES 


With the Technical Knowhow at Your Service 


IN CONTRACT MACHINING OF 


e TURRET LATHE WORK. 

e AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT & 
CONTROL VALVES & PARTS. 

e MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, ETC. 


Geared for Large or Small Runs 
Your inquiries will receive our prompt attention. 


GRUEN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
320 East 65th St., N. Y. Cc. 21, N. i 
JUUUAUOUOUTANAUUNUCOOOONLUUQULUUUULCUELULUQUNOLUCOUUUULUANULSCUEUALUUEAUEUOLUOLULRCLEUUUUUUUOUCLUGEUULUUULLOUSOLGULECSUUEAUUSAOUGUOUGUUGULEEEELUUUEA UU ELELE UL UALE 
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REGENT 7-1500 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
dividend ‘the second full business day before the 
record date. 





Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Record 


Abercrombie & Fitch y . 13 Jan. 
American Boxboard 50c Q . 28 Feb. 
American Home Products . 2 Jan. 
American Stove -40 Jan. 
American Viscose .. Jan. 
Do 5% pf. Jan. 
Animal Trap of America. ce Jan. 
Atlas Powder 4% pf. .........- fl Jan. 
Beck (A. 4 —— Jan. 
Do 4%% TO Feb. 
Birtman hes Jan. 
Booth Fisheries Jan. 
Brockton Gas Light .......... : Jan. 
Byron Jackson oe Jan. 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd.. Feb. 
Carpenter Paper Mar. 
Central Electric & Gas Jan. 2 
Cleveland ‘y ‘amen Jan. 
OD 8 eee $1. igi Mar. 
Colgate- “Palmolive: Peet Jan. 2 
Do $3.50 pf. Mar. 
Collins Co. Jan. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5% pf.. Feb. 
Columbia Gas & Electric...... "15¢ Jan. 
Columbia Pictures $4.25 pf.$1. 0% Jan. 
a Carbon Feb. 
Corn Exchange Bk. Tr. (N. Y.). ioe Jan. 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd.......50c Jan. 
Davenport Water 5% pf Jan. 
Dominion Bridge Co., Jan. 
Early & Daniel Co. Jan. 
Elgin National Watch Mar. 
Eureka Pipe Line Jan. 
Federated Dept. Stores Jan. 
Do 4%% pf. : ; Jan. 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec. 6 ae ; Jan. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach ‘ 3 Jan. 
Do 25: Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


bor bo born co 


° wo 
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General Finance Corp. 
General Shoe 

Do $3.50 pf. 
Godman (H. C.) C 
Gorham, Inc. ‘‘A” & “‘B’’.... 
Grand Union Co. 5 
— (H. L.) Co. 


Hartford Electric Light 
Hathaway Mfg. 
me Co. Spencer, Bartlett 


Do 
Idaho Power 

Do 4% pf. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills 1 
Kokomo Water Works 6% pf.$1.50 
Kroger Co. 60c 
Lee Rubber & Tire ...........50c 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lincoln Printing 

Do $3.50 pf. ... 
Liquid Carbonic ... 

Do 8%% pf. 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 
McGraw Electric 
— Shoes 


De ell Bell Sel 


wow 4 
Dee 


New York Merchandise ........ 15¢ 
IE COR. oa cnseece sesSecaugn $1 


Pacific Lighting 

OE SUD. 6 ots. Scans ow sean 50c 

Permanente Cement 

Phillips Petroleum 

Pillsbury yume 
Do $4 p 


Raymond Concrete Pile 
3 ee a 75¢ 
Reynolds" (R. J.) Tobacco 


r-) 
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Rice-Stix Dry Goods.......... 50c 
Rockland Light & Power....... 13¢ 
Rose’s 5-10-25e Stores ........ 25¢ 
— Calif. Edison 4.88% 
ee ere eee ee 2542¢ 

ieenees Kellogg & yore 
Springfield (Mass.) Gas Lt....40e 
Standard Chemical, Ltd. ...... 10¢ 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co 
Stokely-Van Camp 

tp ee eee ee : 25¢e 
Textron Inc. $1.25 pf. 
Trane Co. 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works 

he ay Ah ee 20¢ 
United Distillers (Canada)....60c 
Universal Pictures ............ 25¢ 
Wellman Engineering 
Wentworth Mfg. Co. 
West Point Mfg. 

Will & Baumer Candle 
bal ng & Co. = 
Be ey eee oe $1. ise 
York County Gas Co. ba 


220: 
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Accumulations 
Eastern Sugar Associates $5 
pf. B.I. 


Marion Power ror 7% vf. “$1 75 ae 
Peabody Coal 6% pf. 


Textron, Inc. J, ae. 1 gaa; 
*—1 share Dorset Fabrics on each share of Textron 


common. Q—Quarterly. M—Monthly. S—Semi-annually. 
Y—yYear end. E—FExtra. 
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Financial Summary 











Adjusted for fn 
+ Seasonal Variation 
1935 - 39 = 100 
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Trade Indicators ue a SEE 


Dec. 27 Jan. 3 

{Electrical Output (KWH)..... 4,830 4,868 5,278 4,853 
§Steel Operations (% of capacity) 96.4 97.0 67 ' J 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 599,357 682,038  7830,000 830,945 

————1947————_~ 1948 1947 

Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Jan. 7 ~Jan. 8 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $23,722 $23,329 $23,229.» $19,163 
{Total Commercial Loans 14,729 , 14,645 11,315 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 1,041 687 1,253 
{Money in Circulation 29,111 28,658 28,748 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 789 488 929 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


N. Y. S. E. Market Statistics 


Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 8 9 10 
30 Industrials . 180.60 180.09 180.22 
20 Railroads ; 53.27 52.85 52.87 
15 Utilities : 33.91 33.77 33.86 
65 Stocks 4 65.36 65.08 65.13 
Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Sold (000 omitted) 890 980 380 
Issues Traded 942 1,000 713 
Number of Advances 562 383 243 
Number of Declines 191 395 246 
Number Unchanged 189 222 224 
New Highs for 1948 11 16 

New Lows for 1948 12 11 


Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average , 97.64 97.86 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $5,852 $5,700 


————— 1948 
* Average Bond Yields: Dec. 17 Dec. 21 Jan. 7 


2.810% ; 2.842% 2.809% 
3.090 ‘ * 3.163 3.155 
3.405 d 3.472 3.439 








*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 5.52 i 5.49 5.55 
20 Railroads 6.59 j 6.39 6.31 
20 Utilities 5.47 . 5.43 5.23 
90 Stocks ‘ ‘ 5.53 5.56 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Mast Active Stocks — Week Ended January 13, 194 


Shares ———Closing —_ Net 
Traded Jan. 6 Jan. 13 
Plymouth Oil 93,900 33% 


International Tel. & Tel 73,700 12% 
Follansbee Steel 56,500 36% 
Pure Oil me 52,800 275% 
Loew’s Inc. 51,800 
Socony- Vacuum 50,800 
American Tel. & Tel 47,400 
Pepsi-Cola 47,400 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western d 46,100 
Commonwealth & Southern 4 43,600 
Sinclair Oil 41,400 
New York Central R.R ‘ 39,600 
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MIZE Your 
Shipping Risks -- - 


Rough handling of your packaged product is an 
ever-present hazard. 





But no matter how you ship—by rail, truck or air— 
Gaylord provides an extra margin of safety due to 


correct functional design, better materials, and pre- 
cision manufacturing. 


To minimize your shipping risks—insist on packages: 
by Gaylord. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston + Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis + Detroit + Jacksonville *« Columbus 
‘Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville +» Portland + St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 
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BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Here’s a Press Room’ view 
of one of our Detroit plants. 
Towering machines and 


skilled craftsmen trans- 
late steel into useful pro- 
ducts Briggs has pioneered 
... the all-steel motor car 
body and formed - metal 
Beautyware plumbing fix- 
tures . . . products known 
around the world for their 
beauty, comfort and safety. 





Detroit 12, Michigan 
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